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Problem Number One 
By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


The Church in America is beset with problems. But the major 
spiritual evil, involving well over half of our Catholic youth be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 18 and up to the present time being re- 
moved only to a small extent, can without contradiction be called 
the Church’s problem number one. Ten years from now this 
great army of Catholic youth will be marrying; and if now they 
themselves are spiritually invalided, what shall we say of the 
children they beget, if beget they do? No imagination is re- 
quired to see how the Faith bequeathed by a succession of Catho- 
lic ancestors over a period of 1000 years will in a tremendously 
large number of cases become suddenly extinguished, and in 
myriad other cases flicker out in a generation. So, if there is 
any one thing more than another that should at this hour cause 
American pastors and their assistants poignant concern, it is 
this query: ‘How can the Catholic boys and girls of this parish 
in public high schools be saved to the Faith? How can they be 
given a vigorous grasp of Catholic principles and of Catholic 
practices? How can even a goodly minority of them be inducted 
into the devout life?’’ 

I know the easy answer. Itis this: “In most places as much 
is being done for the majority of our Catholic youth as can be 
done; under present-day untoward conditions we must naturally 
expect a frightful mortality among our under-privileged ones; 
we must simply wait until God changes conditions, until in His 
kindly providence He brings about normal Catholic environ- 
ment.”” In other words, the arm of the Almighty has really be- 
come shortened, and therefore we might just as well reconcile 
ourselves to the fact that the faith which moves mountains was 
only a passing charisma of the early Church, given as were the gifts 
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of miracles, prophecy and tongues as a means of divinely propa- 
gating the newborn Kingdom of Christ in a world sold into a uni- 
versal reign of sin. Any such defense of our do-nothingism is 
heresy in action, rather in non-action. It reminds us most vividly 
of the scriptural readings these days (fourth week after Pente- 
cost). That uncircumcized Philistine of spiritual inertia still 
stands and these forty years has stood defying the armies of the 
living God to mortal combat. And we make as our excuse for not 
going forth to meet him the warnings of Saul to David: ‘“Thou 
art not able to withstand this Philistine, nor to fight against him; 
for thou art but a boy, but he is a warrior from his youth.” 
David, though, was not deterred. Trusting in God’s help and 
in his own shepherd skill he went forth and fought and won. 
His feat was written for our instruction, and is particularly ap- 
plicable at this hour. 


Has Americanism Come to Life Again? 


Americanism, that largely mythical heresy of the 90’s, seems to 
have a contemporary counterpart. It is this: that if the ordi- 
nary ways of saving the Faith are absent (in this instance, at- 
tendance at a Catholic high school), we must take for granted 
that it will be lost. No one, of course, puts it that baldly; but 
such is the implication of the prevailing non-activity. Down the 
ages has the Church won victories only when she had adequate 
equipment? Has she not more often been victorious when she 
had but “token” equipment? In instance after instance the five 
loaves and the few fishes at hand, when blessed by the Mystical 
Christ, have been enough to meet the current need, as in Gali- 
lean days Andrew’s impossibly small supply of rations, when blessed 
and distributed by the Saviour tabernacling in the flesh, sufficed 
to feed those five thousand men, and the accompanying women 
and children. 

On the other hand, when things seemed most favorable for the 
Church, she was nearest to defeat. In pre-Revolutionary France 
the Church was enthroned educationally and even civilly; yet, 
she was temporarily overthrown by a handful of infidels nour- 
ished at her very breasts. In outwardly favorable circumstances 
too many churchmen were trying out in practice the very prin- 
ciple which the Master had pronounced the exact antithesis of 
His primum principium divinum. The dominant churchmen of 
that day were striving to get the “‘all things else’ in the hope that 
the kingdom of God and His justice would come as an incident of 
their material achievements. The “all things else’’ they lost 
and lost badly; and for the time being the Church lost along with 
them. What a sorry showing these churchmen made in com- 
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parison with those naturally handicapped churchmen of all ages, 
who were armed only with the staff of the Cross and the sling of 
the faith which compels miracles! Naaman was not sent down 
into the waters of the Jordan because those waters possessed cura- 
tive properties for leprosy, but because God would try the Syrian 
general’s dispositions of faith. 

A dearth of will it is, not a dearth of ways, that has kept pastors 
from solving the public high school problem. Too often in the 
past those spiritually deserving little ones have been by pastors 
thought out of existence. Worse, some pastors in their inordi- 
nate zeal for Catholic education have gone so far as to refuse out- 
right any assistance in the way of instruction to grade school 
children who were not under Catholic educational care. And 
the number of these averages, for the entire country, around 50% 
of all our Catholic grade school children. These grade school 
children, thus banned from the bread of life, on entering the 
public high school prove a double problem. Nor are the children 
who go from a parochial grade school to a public high school— 
either because of an inadequate Catholic high school system, a 
lack of parental income, a desire for courses not obtainable in a 
Catholic high school, or finally by reason of the mere lure of 
secularism—at all safe from pagan contagion. Several years ago I 
heard the bishop of a large city lament the fact that boys and girls 
of this kind within a year give up the Sacraments as far as any kind 
of frequency is concerned, and in not a few cases even absent 
themselves from Sunday Mass. In that particular city since 
then, grade school children in public schools are beginning to be 
brought during released time to parish centers for weekly in- 
struction. But the same city is just taking up the serious study 
of and the comprehensive experimentation with the high school 
problem. 

In some cities Catholic high school pupils are being brought on 
released time to nearby church centers and instructed. Here, 
though, there are many difficulties. The control has to be dioce- 
san rather than parochial. Then the pupils in practice are as 
free to stay away from these centers as they would be from a 
weekly discussion club or religious forum in their own parishes, 
even when this is held at times convenient physically or psycho- 
logically for most of the public school pupils of the given parish. 
The very fact that the pastor is not in control of his own parish- 
ioners seems to give the impression to these young folks that the 
whole undertaking of the released time project is a sort of religious 
elective, to be taken or left as individual taste dictates; and this 
impression is ill calculated to drive home to the youthful mind the 
inexorable need of the one thing necessary. I wonder how well 
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the released time method is working with high school pupils. I 
know of one instance where a fair trial seems to have been made 
but the results have not been satisfactory over a period of three 
years. In this particular section of the large city in question, 
700 Catholic pupils are in a public high school. These Catholics 
come from a half-dozen or more parishes. During the first year 
of the method the pupils were given released time, and high 
school credits were granted for the work done in religion. About 
100 boys were in attendance at the nearest parish for weekly in- 
structions, and about as many girls at an adjacent Sisters’ acad- 
emy. During the second year there was no released time and the 
falling off was large. In the third year release time was given, but 
no credits. Some 41 boys came to the instructions and a few more 
girls—not 100 all told, or about one-seventh of the Catholic pupils 
of the particular public high school. However, the released time 
method does seem to work well for grade school pupils in that 
same city; perhaps because the grade school pupils can be 
brought to their own parish centers (in many instances to the 
parochial school rooms, the regular classes of the parish school 
being dismissed early one day a week for this very purpose). 
But getting high school pupils to instruction, to say nothing of 
getting them into devout practices, appears to be a problem still 
unsolved. 


Is the Problem Solvable? 


Faith will not let us say that itis not. Pastoral zeal, whenever 
it is really taxed, is always inventive. To mention something 
akin, let me relate that several years ago 1 spent a summer night 
with an alumnus of our seminary. The rectory was literally 
rural; for the church, the priest’s house, the oil station, and the 
consolidated public school were the only buildings in that little 
center. Catholic pupils came in from the farms within a radius 
of ten to fifteen miles. I asked the pastor if he had a vacation 
school. ‘No,’ he answered. ‘I would be ashamed to ask 
Sisters during their well-earned vacation to do the work I ought 
to be doing in school months—and the work I am actually doing. 
For every afternoon after school and all Saturday morning I have 
different groups of the grade or the high school pupils for sys- 
tematic instruction. I give the high school boys and girls reading 
matter to correct the errors they bring me from their history and 
science classes. I feel the work does as much for me as it does for 
the children and the youth. Iam growing intellectually by reason 
of it. Without it I would be from week-end to week-end without 
employment.” I can imagine that same pastor unoccupied, 
shirking his most important pastoral duty, and still making out a 
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plausible case for his inactivity. Then lack of zeal would be 
speaking. Now fullness of zeal does and does magnificently. 


One Pastor’s Efforts 


Only to-day (June 23) I heard how a city pastor in a fast run- 
ning down parish is solving both by prevention and by remedy 
the high school problem. He has a parochial grade school of 650 
pupils. If it were not for his ingenuity in reaching the children 
of the poor, he would have a scant 400. His problem was to get a 
free school with free textbooks for the needy. Parish returns 
didn’t permit this. So the pastor organized a school society 
made up of 80 men, most of whom are themselves unmarried. 
Each member has twelve families to visit once a month and to 
collect from when they are able to contribute; but in any event to 
visit every one of the twelve families monthly. These men to- 
gether gather $400 a month. They meet monthly to transact 
business with the pastor himself present, and incidentally to have 
a friendly ‘‘get-together.”” These men are rightly convinced that 
they are exercising the apostolate of Christian education and at 
the same time practising several works of mercy. Here is another 
form of the mutual enrichment to which ages ago St. Paul ex- 
horted the Corinthians. Those 250 extra children now being 
reached by Catholic education will be more easily looked after as 
good parishioners when they attain high school age. But this 
same pastor’s partial solution of the high school problem by 
remedy is as astounding as it is promising and trail-blazing. But 
the story is best told by excerpts from the assistant’s account of 
the organized effort and its actual accomplishments these past 
eleven months. 


“A summary of the activities of the Junior Presidium of the 
Legion of Mary in our parish might run something like this: 

“Background. Nine blocks from the church is a public high school 
with some 3150 students, of whom about half are Catholics. Many 
of these are members of our parish; but they were surely not active 
parishioners except in so far as most of them presumably attended 
Sunday Mass. In order to offset the un-Catholic, if not anti- 
Catholic, influences responsible for leakage among these youth the 
pastor decided to organze a Junior Presidium of the Legion of Mary 
to meet the problem and to be composed of public high school pupils. 
So six girls (from 14 to 16) were picked for the first members. They 
met for the first time on June 30, 1941. After a month’s training in 
the Handbook of the Legion under two senior Legionaries of the 
parish, these girls held their first formal Legion meeting on July 28, 
1941, and were given as their first assignment the recruiting of 
students for our weekly discussion club for public high school pupils, 
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meeting on Wednesday nights. In eleven months those six Legion- 
ary public high school pupils brought the attendance up from 12 to 
48. They also increased the membership of the Saint Agnes Sodal- 
ity (for girls of high school age) from 40 to 60. 

“After six months the pastor wished a few boys aggregated to this 
Presidium. So three boys were gotten: one a Catholic high school 
boy, another a public high school boy, and a third a working boy. 
These boy Legionaries brought up the Junior Holy Name Society 
from 25 to 75. The Presidium was responsible within these eleven 
months for the return of four public high school youths to Mass and 
the Sacraments after an absence of one year to two years. Four 
others were persuaded that they had no excuse for missing Sunday 
Mass and resumed attendance thereat. 

“As for visits in the first six months, 20 were made to encourage 
grade public school children to go to Sunday and Tuesday catechism 
classes. These visits were multiplied in the next three months. 
Of the children contacted, 6 were baptized, 10 made their First 
Communion, and 15 were confirmed. 24 visits were made to young 
women to ask them to attend the High School Guild at the Cenacle; 
15 visits to urge attendance at the Christmas novena; 30 to get 
youths to recite the morning offering; 256 to assist priests in check- 
ing parish census; 274 to secure members for Discussion Club; 230 
to remind Sodalists of their meeting day; 140 to remind them of their 
Communion Day; 131 to urge participation in Sodality activities; 
19 visits were made to public high school girls not of this parish to 
urge them to join and attend their own parish sodalities (on two 
occasions Legionaries accompanied such girls to their own parishes 
and introduced them to the priest); one Legionary instituted in her 
own home the family recitation of the Rosary. 

“‘Now for the devout life acquired by the Legionaries themselves. 
The average Legionary attends Mass four times a week and receives 
Holy Communion every other day; says the Rosary daily; makes a 
formal visit to the Blessed Sacrament on non-Mass or non-Com- 
munion days; says the Litany two to three times a week; makes an 
hour of adoration three times a month; goes to Benediction six 
times a month; makes ten ejaculations a day; practises spiritual 
reading one half-hour a week; makes a spiritual Communion every 
day that Sacramental Communion is not received. Incidentally, 
275 pieces of Catholic literature were distributed among public high 
school youngsters, and 19 Green Scapulars given out. 

“The work is to double for next year. Twelve weeks ago a second 
Junior Presidium was formed in the parish, made up of nine public 
school pupils, not counting the senior Legionary who acts as presi- 
dent. Four of these are already daily communicants. They have 
spent twelve weeks studying the Handbook and being drilled in its 
technique. This week they held their first meeting (June 22, 1942). 
The hope is that by this time next year the campaign will be well 
under way to make every public high school boy or girl in the parish 
a good Catholic, and not a few of them truly devout Catholics.” 
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Undoubtedly, quite different means are in use elsewhere in the 
country in an attempt to solve this problem—number one prob- 
lem of the Church in America. I have heard of recent cells of 
genuine Catholic Action working in ways similar to the method 
just sketched. And we may be sure that here, there and else- 
where spiritually enterprising priests are attacking with success 
this problem by using the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
Still others are employing personal contact and informal teaching 
with a fair measure of success, for, in pastoral endeavors as with 
merely natural skills, much more depends upon the workman 
than upon the tool he uses. Yet, so unsolved as a whole is this 
mighty problem that any and all craftsmen working on it may be 
considered pioneers whose experiences the priestly public wants 
to know—and priests as a group are quick to adopt methods that 
really work. Hence, those of the sacerdotal brotherhood who 
have chanced upon pastoral discoveries in trying to save to the 
Faith the larger part of our Catholic youth in the 14-18 age 
bracket should share their salutary discoveries with their col- 
leagues everywhere. I shall collate such experiences either 
signed or unsigned, if they are sent me through the Review. 
For it is high time that the braggart of apostatizing secularism in 
the person of our uncared-for Catholic pupils in public high schools 
be first knocked unconscious, and then slain wherever this pres- 
ent-day Philistine struts forth spoiling for a fight. 











The Pharisee’s Prayer 


By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 
“The Pharisee standing, prayed thus with himself ....’’ (Luke, xviii. 11). 


I 


A previous paper, entitled ‘““The Pharisee and the Publican,”’! 
illustrated a wide difference of opinion amongst Scriptural 
commentators concerning the proper interpretation—or mayhap 
the proper English rendering—of the text of St. Luke quoted as 
a heading of the present paper. 

Our Challoner’s Version gives us the text as quoted above. 
So also does the Anglican “Authorised Version’’ of the Bible. 
And so, also, does the much later ‘‘Revised Version’’ (1880) of 
the Anglican ‘“‘Authorised Version.” 

These three word-for-word agreements may justly be con- 
sidered as rather curious in respect, especially, of the words 
“with himself.’’ They are curious for the reason that, in more 
recent years, a reader could find no less than eight other render- 
ings of the Greek and Latin texts thus translated into English 
originally as ‘‘wzth himself.” 

The nine variant renderings which I have come upon are the 
following: 


(1) with himself; 

(2) to himself; 

(3) unto himself; 

(4) put himself with himself; 
(5) within himself; 

(6) about himself; 

(7) by himself; 

(8) apart; 

(9) put himself by himself. 


Numbers 1, 7, 8, 9 appear to agree fairly well in purport. 
They leave the question of silent (or at least inaudible) prayer 
open for discussion. But if No. 2 is intended as an interpretation 
of No. 1, both would seem to necessitate the interpretation of 
silent prayer. No. 3 is rejected by Edersheim (an English 
Scripturist) as literally correct but withal as not making sense. 
Nos. 3 and 4 are rejected by Fonck, who also thinks Nos. 7, 8, 9 


1 Cfr. this Review, August, 1941. 
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fairly untenable, but who meanwhile (as it seems to me) does 
not directly indicate the meaning of No. 1. 

No. 6 is the translation from the original Greek by Father 
Spencer, O.P., and adopted also by Father Callan, O.P., in his 
recent large volume entitled ‘““‘The Parables of Christ.”” This 
rendering seems to leave open the question of silent or of audible 
prayer, merely declaring that the prayer of the Pharisee was 
peculiarly personal, since it was “about” himself and his own 
good deeds. 

No. 1 is, of course, the English rendering found, as noted above, 
in our Baltimore Bible and in both the Authorised and the Re- 
vised Anglican Bible. Archbishop MacEvilly does not intimate 
that apud se (the Latin rendered as ‘‘with himself’) means 
silent prayer. He merely comments thus: ‘ ‘With himself,’ is 
understood by some, thus: he prayed with himself, since he did 
not pray to God, who neither heard nor approved of his address; 
others thus: he prayed with himself, because it was not inspired 
by God, but proceeded from himself; others, because it was an 
act of self-complacency, in every respect selfish.” 

No. 5, however, seems to indicate exclusively silent prayer. 
Such an interpretation is now to be found implicitly contained 
in the recently published “‘Revision’’ of the Challoner-Rheims 
Version as edited by Catholic scholars under the patronage of 
the Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. Thus, we read: “The Pharisee stood and began to 
pray thus within himself... .” 


II 


Did the Pharisee pray aloud, in such wise, for instance, that 
those who stood near him could understand his prayer (and even, 
mayhap, so loudly that even the distant publican could also 
hear him)? Or did he ‘‘commune”’ only with God? 

It may accordingly be of interest to priests who, like myself, 
are not qualified Scripturists, to learn that Catholic Scripturists 
predominantly favor the interpretation that the Pharisee’s 
prayer was a silent one. Meanwhile, however, my somewhat 
“scrappy” reading of Catholic sermons dealing with this parable 
would lead me to think that the preachers generally share the 
view that the Pharisee was openly denouncing? the publican, 


2T think this is the view commonly entertained by layfolk, whether Catholic or 
Protestant. For instance, Estelle M. Hurll, in her ‘“The Life of Our Lord in Art,”’ 
describes a miniature (dealing with the Pharisee and the Publican) in the Siena 
Cathedral Library. Of the Pharisee she wrote: ‘Raising his right hand in a famil- 
iar conversational gesture, he makes his self-laudatory remarks, while his left hand 
points backward to the publican... .” I have italicized the words indicating that 
the Pharisee was (in the opinion of the author) speaking or “‘praying”’ aloud. 
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who stood afar off. In my present paper, however, not all of 
the quotations from Catholic sermons will intimate an audible 
prayer by the Pharisee, but the large majority will suggest such 
audibility. So far as I have consulted a number of sermon- 
books in my own limited library, the assumption appears to be 
that—with about two exceptions—the Pharisee prayed aloud. 
Thus, I find the following: (a) ‘““Was the Pharisee’s prayer ac- 
ceptable to God? No, for it was no prayer, but boasting and 
ostentation” (Goffine-Pilz, ‘Explanation of the Epistles and 
Gospels,’’ New York City, 1880, p. 437). ‘‘Boasting and osten- 
tation” imply audible remarks. 

(b) ‘The prayer of the Pharisee was that of a righteous man, 
indeed, but he was self-righteous. . . . If we boast of virtues, we 
become like a merchant who publishes his liabilities to the 
world”’ (Elliott, ‘‘Parish Sermons,’’ New York City, 1913, p. 309). 

(c) ‘Everyone dislikes the self-satisfied Pharisee who is 
continually praising himself. He not only bores others, he also 
arouses active antagonism’’ (Ross, ‘“‘Five-Minute Sermons,” 
St. Louis, 1934, p. 115). One whose self-praise “‘bores’’ others, 
speaks aloud. 

(d) ‘Besides, the Pharisee was telling all around him how 
good he was, while the publican openly admitted that he was a 
sinner’ (Chapman, “The Heart of the Fathers,’”’ Herder, 1931, 
p. 265). 

(e) “The Pharisee: His whole anxiety is to appear well 
before men. Hence he stands forth, proclaiming his virtues 
and good deeds” (Howe, “‘Sermon Plans,’”’ London, 1903, p. 430). 

(f) ‘Having patted himself on the back so far, he probably 
looked round under the corner of his eye to see if anyone was 
there to see and hear him, and his side glance fell on the publican 
whom he condemned immediately” (Farmer, “A Year’s Preach- 
ing,’ Herder, pp. 213-214). 

(g) “He is a Pharisee, correctly attired according to eccle- 
siastical prescriptions, just in his dealings, and generous to the 
extent of giving one-tenth of his income to pious causes. All 
this is a matter of public knowledge. He seems pleased to 
profess it openly” (“Spurs to Conversion,” Benziger, 1937, 
pp. 253-254). 

Similarly, Bishop Le Camus wrote in his “Life of Christ” 
(Vol. II, p. 444, New York, 1907): “The Pharisee lifts up his 
head, his voice... .” 

Magaud, in his “Les Evangiles du Dimanche,” remarks (p. 
263): ‘‘Le Pharisien étale son importance’—‘‘The Pharisee 
makes a display of his importance.”’ 

While in his large work, “The Gospels of the Sundays and 
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Festivals” (Dublin, 1918), C. J. Ryan did not comment directly 
on ‘‘with himself,’’ he nevertheless, in the section of ‘Moral 
Reflections,”’ clearly intimates that the Pharisee prayed aloud: 
“In the first place, by the prominent position he took up during 
his prayer no less than by the words he used, the Pharisee sought 
to attract the esteem of men while he pretended to give honor 
to God.”” The Pharisee could not attract the esteem of men 
“by the words he used’’ if he prayed only mentally. 1 have 
italicized the words ‘‘no less than by the words he used.” 


III 


Meanwhile, there are exceptions to the point of view illus- 
trated above. In his ‘‘Pentecost Preaching’ (London, 1908, 
p. 131), Father Arthur Devine, C.P., wrote: “The Pharisee 
standing prayed to himself.” He explains: ‘“The praying to 
himself means that he did not dare to utter aloud his thoughts, 
but Our Saviour put his thoughts into words for us.’’ This 
view, therefore, runs counter to what appears to be the general 
outlook of Catholic preachers as slightly illustrated in the pre- 
vious section of the present paper. 

Again, while (as noted above) Bishop Le Camus says that the 
Pharisee “‘lifts up his head, his voice’ (italics mine), Archbishop 
MacEvilly, in his “‘Exposition of the Gospel of St. Luke,’’ merely 
says that the Pharisee “probably, raised up his hands and eyes,”’ 
but does not add ‘“‘his voice.”” He does not clearly imply that 
the Pharisee prayed only mentally, but he explains the ‘with 
himself” thus: ‘‘With himself is understood by some, thus: he 
prayed with himself, since he did not pray to God, who neither 
heard nor approved his address; others thus: he prayed with 
himself, because it was not inspired by God, but proceeded from 
himself; others, because it was an act of self-complacency, in 
every respect selfish’”’ (p. 202). None of these three interpreta- 
tions seems to imply silent or practically inaudible prayer. 
But MacEvilly nowhere suggested that the Pharisee prayed 
audibly; indirectly, he seems to have hinted that the prayer 
was purely mental. 

The illustrations quoted above from various Catholic preachers 
assume, with one exception, that the Pharisee prayed aloud. 
The one exception is Father Devine, who renders the apud se 
as ‘‘to himself.” And he commented: ‘The praying to himself 
means that he did not dare to utter aloud his thoughts. .. .” 
With the exception of ‘‘himself,” the italics in this comment are 
mine. This would imply either that the apud of the Latin text 
is an incorrect rendering of the Greek, or that the English render- 
ing of the apud is inexact. 
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If we assume that “to” is the correct rendering of the Greek 
prés when followed by the accusative, shall we infer that “to 
himself,” as Father Devine understands it, means a silent prayer? 
Our ordinary English idiom would indeed probably suggest 
this idea (“‘Said I to myself,”’ that is, ‘I thought in my mind’). 

Howbeit, to the two interpretations of the Greek prés thus 
far considered, we have yet a third one placed before us by 
Edersheim in “The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,” 
published in 1896: ‘“The Pharisee put himself by himself, and 
prayed thus.”’ A footnote hereupon remarks: ‘‘For the philo- 
logical vindication of this rendering, see Goebel, Parabeln (I, p. 
327). The arguments in its favor are as follows: (1) It cor- 
responds to the description of the position of the Publican, who 
also stood by himself ‘afar off.’ (2) Otherwise, the mention 
that the Pharisee ‘stood’ would seem utterly idle. He could not 
have sat. (3) The rendering ‘prayed with himself’ is not cor- 
rect. The words mean ‘fo himself-—and this would give no 
meaning. But even were we to render it ‘with himself’ in the 
sense of silent prayer, the introduction of such a remark as that 
he prayed silently would be both needless and aimless. But 
what decides us is the parallelism with the account of the posture 
of the Publican’”’ (Vol. II, p. 289). 


IV 


We may now consider the view that the Pharisee prayed 
“within” himself—an interpretation which obviously excludes 
all the foregoing discussions with the direct statement that the 
prayer of the Pharisee was a silent prayer. This interpretation 
is of very special interest to us, for the reason that it is given in 
the ‘Revision of the Challoner-Rheims Version Edited by 
Catholic Scholars under the Patronage of the Episcopal Com- 
mittee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine.” 

This rendering of apud se I had already found in the “Journal 
of Religious Instruction’ (June, 1936, p. 800): ‘The Pharisee 
standing, prayed thus within himself.” This article was the 
third instalment of a series entitled “How Jesus Taught.” 
An Editorial Note remarked: ‘The author of How Jesus Taught 
was one of the leading scripturists in Holland and personally 
asked Father Rybrook to translate the pamphlet into English.” 

Meanwhile, it may be interesting to my readers to note that 
the “within himself” is by no means an exclusively recent inter- 
pretation of the apud se of our Latin New Testament. I happen 
to possess a volume of 496 pages (published in Dublin in the 
year 1853) which, although written by a Catholic priest, uses 
the word ‘‘within” (himself) in the text of the Gospel of the 
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Tenth Sunday after Pentecost (p. 342): “Two men went up into 
the temple to pray, the one a Pharisee, and the other a publican. 
And the Pharisee, standing, prayed thus within himself... .”’ 

It might well seem to be a curious fact that the preacher, 
having read the above translation of the Latin text to his people, 
and having thus appeared to place a new interpretation on the 
Latin apud se as meaning that the Pharisee prayed mentally 
and not audibly (‘‘within himself’), seems to imply that the 
publican had heard the ugly opinion of him entertained by the 


Pharisee: ‘‘But, after . . . arrogantly despising the whole race of 
mankind . . . and insulting, in particular, the publican then 
present... .” 

V 


Not a Scripturist, I cannot pretend to settle the question at 
issue, and am accordingly tempted to go back to the Catena 
Aurea of St. Thomas Aquinas, which I happen to possess in its 
English translation, first issued by Oxford scholars in 1841 
(with an Introduction by John Henry Newman) and reissued 
in 1870. I read therein (Vol. II of St. Luke’s Gospel) the com- 
ment of St. Basil: ‘‘‘He prayed with himself,’ that is, not with 
God. His sin of pride sent him back into himself” (p. 603). 
The question of silent or audibly boastful prayer seems thus to 
be left open for additional consideration. 

This additional consideration appears to be furnished by St. 
Chrysostom, who is thus quoted: ‘‘To despise the whole race 
of man was not enough for him; he must yet attack the Pub- 
lican. ... In one word he both assails the absent, and inflicts 
a wound on him who was present.... He who rails at others 
does much harm both to himself and others. First, those who 
hear him are rendered worse. . . . Fourthly, the object of reproach 
is confounded. . . . He [obviously the publican] heard the words, 
that I am not as the Publican. He was not angry, but pricked 
at heart. The one uncovered the wound, the other seeks for its 
remedy.” There was more from St. Chrysostom,* but what I 

* Would it be nowadays considered as somewhat unscholarly to accept the view of 
St. Chrysostom as quoted in the “Catena Aurea”? This question leads me to quote 
from Bush, who in his ‘‘The Life and Times of Chrysostom,” devotes Chapter III 
to ‘Chrysostom in the Pulpit.” He declares that “‘in all his homilies we cannot fail 
to notice and to be astonished at the remarkable knowledge of the Scriptures which 
is manifested throughout them—a knowledge which not only extends to their gen- 
eral bearing and scope, but which equally reaches to the minutest points, and what may 
appear at first sight merely trivial details—a knowledge not confined to the New Testa- 
ment, but extending with no less accuracy to the different writings of the Old Testa- 
ment... . Nor can one fail to be impressed with the intensely practical tone of his 
sermons’ (London, 1885. pp. 114-117). I have conferred italics on a small portion 
of the views quoted above, although the nine different renderings of the apud se of 


our Latin text might well suggest that the point thus placed at issue can hardly be 
considered minute or trivial. 
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have excerpted (with my own italicizing) will suffice to make 
it clear that St. Chrysostom clearly understood the Pharisee 
as having prayed aloud—and, indeed, so greatly aloud as to 
have been heard by the Publican, albeit this latter stood “afar 
off.”’ 

It is thus probably fair to assume that St. Thomas Aquinas, 
in thus giving so much valuable space to this view of St. Chry- 
sostom (without any contradictory quotations from other 
Fathers), agreed in the view that the Pharisee prayed very much 
aloud. Was the Angel of the Schools a competent judge in this 
matter? In his very learned and lengthy Preface, Newman 
(not at that time a Catholic) pays a splendidly worded tribute 
to him. Having given an extended mention to preceding com- 
mentaries and catenz (so-called), Newman continues: ‘All 
such commentaries have more or less merit and usefulness, but 
they are very inferior to the ‘Catena Aurea,’ which is now pre- 
sented to the English reader: being all of them partial and 
capricious, dilating on one passage, and passing unnoticed another 
of equal or greater difficulty; arbitrary in their selection from 
the Fathers, and as compilations crude and undigested. But 
it is impossible to read the Catena of St. Thomas, without being 
struck with the masterly and architectonic skill with which it 
is put together. A learning of the highest kind—not a mere 
literary book-knowledge . . . but a thorough acquaintance with 
the whole range of ecclesiastical antiquity, so as to be able to 
bring the substance of all that had been written on any point 
to bear upon the text which involved it—a familiarity with the 
style of each writer, so as to compress into a few words the pith 
of a whole page, and a power of clear and orderly arrangement 
in this mass of knowledge, are qualities which make this Catena 
perhaps nearly perfect as a conspectus of Patristic interpretation. 
Other compilations exhibit research, industry, learning; but 
this, though a mere compilation, evinces a masterly command 
over the whole subject of Theology.”” Newman continues to 
elaborate on the excellence of the Catena—but this must suffice 
to justify the emphasis I have laid upon the handling, in the 
Catena, of this moot-point of silence or of audibility of the 
Pharisee’s “prayer.” 

This paper has been considering the whole subject of audibility 
of the Pharisee’s ‘“‘prayer’ from the standpoint of homiletics. 
So far as I can judge, Catholic preachers generally appear to 
intimate that the Pharisee prayed aloud. 

I was accordingly interested by a paragraph in the English 
translation (entitled ‘““The Greatest Calling’) of a series of 
meditations for priests written by the Most Reverend S. Waitz, 
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Prince Archbishop of Salzburg (Authorized translation by the 
Rev. Joseph Stang, Milwaukee, 1936, 102 pp.). This paragraph 
is: 


“Since priests find in the Gospel their chief topics for sermons, 
they should study the Gospels thoroughly that they may cite ef- 
fective spiritual passages. Of the different commentaries, we 
should recommend that of St. John Chrysostom. Furthermore, 
we recommend the Catena Aurea of St. Thomas Aquinas. In it 
St. Thomas has explained the four Gospels and with extraordinary 
zeal collected all the beautiful and thought-provoking sentences 
uttered by the Fathers of the Church... .” 


Archbishop Waitz has thus praised both St. Chrysostom and 
St. Thomas as most helpful guides for Catholic preachers. The 
view entertained by both Saints concerning the Pharisee’s 
prayer favors the opinion that the Pharisee prayed aloud. 

















The Modern Challenge to Religion 
By Joun A. O'BRIEN, Pu.D., LL.D. 


I. Totalitarianism 


The fundamental purpose for which the Catholic school sys- 
tem has been established in our land is to teach our children the 
religion of Jesus Christ. While this is true of our high schools, 
colleges and universities, it is particularly true of our parochial 
schools. To make Christ and His teachings living and vivid 
realities to our children, is to lay the foundation upon which 
the whole superstructure of higher Catholic education must be 
built. To plant the seed of the Catholic philosophy of life in 
the fertile minds and hearts of our young boys and girls, is the 
noble task to which thousands of Catholic Sisters and Brothers 
have consecrated their lives. To provide the buildings and 
equipment necessary, our laity bear the heavy burden of double 
taxation. 

Because the teaching of religion in our parochial schools is of 
such supreme importance, it is well for us from time to time to 
see what might be done to vitalize still further that teaching, 
and thus to achieve in the highest degree the essential purpose 
for which the whole parochial school system exists. This can 
be done by studying those movements which ever and anon 
sweep over the civilization of our land, and even of the world, 
and leave their imprint upon the life and thought of our day. 

To be effective, education must be geared into the needs of 
the times. It must prepare students to meet the heresies and 
the paganizing tendencies which spring up in practically every 
decade and which give the era its characteristic thought contours 
and action patterns. Since civilization is dynamic and not 
static, education must likewise be dynamic, ever adapting itself 
to the changes in the objective world in which we live. 

“Are you hitting the bull’s-eye?”’ asked Bob Zuppke of some 
coeds at Illinois who were following a class in archery. 

“TI don’t know what they are hitting,’’ replied one coed to 
whom the manipulation of the bow and arrow was still a difficult 
and arduous task. ‘All I know,” she added, “‘is that they’re 
going away from here.” | 

The effective teacher must know more than that the words 
she utters are going from her. She must know that they are 
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hitting the bull’s-eye in the form of the pet fallacies in contem- 
porary thought and action. 

What then are the movements which like tidal waves have 
swept across our civilization and which have profoundly affected 
the pattern of our thinking and the mores of social action? 


The Dominant Heresy 


We would single out totalitarianism as the dominant heresy of 
our day. The dogma that the State has authority over the 
individual in all the important aspects of life (not only civic, 
but economic, social, cultural and religious as well), and that all 
the basic rights which the individual possesses have come to him 
from the fountain-head of the State, is the fertile breeding ground 
of the dictatorships which have set the world in flames. It has 
opened Pandora’s box of multitudinous strife and many evils. 
Education, if it is to be realistic and is to prepare the individual 
for the world in which he must live, cannot ignore this heresy. 
To do so would mean not only sending the pupil out unprepared 
to cope with the prime heresy of our day, but it would also mean 
the failure of education to safeguard its own freedom. 

Communism, Nazism, and Fascism are but three variants of 
this same basic heresy, that the authority of the State over the 
individual is absolute, and that its aggrandizement constitutes 
the chief, if not the sole, end for which the individual exists. 
In this ideology the individual is reduced to the status of a small 
cog in the vast machine of the State, which rides like a juggernaut 
over the bodies of those recalcitrants who refuse to surrender 
rights which they regard as God-given and inalienable. 

His Holiness, Pius XI, condemned the heresy of totalitarianism 
in these words: “He who takes the race, or the people, or the 
State, or the form of Government, the bearers of the power of 
the State or other fundamental elements of human society— 
which in the temporal order of things have an essential and honor- 
able place—out of the system of their earthly valuation, and 
makes them the ultimate norm of all, even of religious values, 
and deifies them with an idolatrous worship, perverts and falsifies 
the order of things created and commanded by God. Such a 
one is far from true belief in God and a conception of life cor- 
responding to true belief.” While the Holy Father was speaking 
specifically of Nazism, his words apply to all variants of this 
basic theory. 

As a result of deifying the State, both Nazists and Communists 
have sought to dethrone Christ and to cripple and exterminate 
the Church. While traveling through Germany in the Summer 
of 1939, the writer met priests who told of Storm Troop leaders 
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who, in public addresses, referred to Christ as ‘‘that swine,” 
and of school teachers who spoke of Him in their classrooms as 
“that Jewish tramp.” 

The war of extermination which Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin 
have waged against Christianity is too familiar to need elaboration 
here. Russia and Spain have run red with the blood of Christians 
who dared to oppose the advance of the Marxist juggernaut. 


God—Source of Right 


Education, even in the parochial school, must deflate this 
pompous heresy, strutting like a tyrant through the highways 
of the world. In simple language and with abundant illustra- 
tions, our teachers can drive home to their students the elemen- 
tary truth that God and not the State is the fountain-head of 
basic human rights. They can set forth the fundamental truths, 
so well expressed in the Declaration of Independence: ““We 
hold these truths to be self-evident: That all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed; that, whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, 
laying its foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers 
in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness.” 

This noble declaration, which expresses so well the American 
philosophy of government, mirrors with equal authenticity the 
Catholic viewpoint. The sanctity of the human personality, 
the unique dignity of man, and his inherent right to moral free- 
dom, stem from the Christian teaching that man has been made 
in the image and likeness of God, that he is a moral personality 
whose development necessitates freedom of action and thus 
begets moral responsibility for human conduct. Without free- 
dom, man as a moral personality shrivels to the lowly status of 
a serf, a chattel, a beast of burden, to be used in any manner and 
for any purpose which the all-powerful State decrees. 


Who Stands Between? 


What is not less important than armies and navies to eman- 
cipate man from the iron heels of the dictators is the recognition 
of the vital truth which Christianity has proclaimed in all ages, 
namely, that God is the ultimate fountain-head of human right 
and liberty. He is the divine author of the moral law, which 
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alone protects man from the tyranny of the dictator. When 
the primacy of God is no longer recognized, the moral order 
falls by the wayside, and man becomes a puppet in the hands of 
the all-powerful State. An attack upon God, such as the dic- 
tators have launched, is in reality an attack upon man and his 
essential liberty. It is shortsighted not to see that a State’s war 
on God and religion ends by making slaves of its citizens. For 
if God be removed, who stands between them and dictators? 

Let America heed the vital truth exemplified by the agony of 
the world to-day, and foster religion and the spiritual life among 
its citizens. Let America encourage and provide for the re- 
ligious education of its future citizens, so that justice, charity and 
respect for the rights of others will dwell in their hearts. More 
potent than an army of brass-buttoned policemen in keeping 
law and order among citizens, is the sensitive conscience which 
dwells in the individual and which prompts him to love mercy, 
to act justly, and to walk humbly with his God. The conscience 
which does not sink its roots into the subsoil of religious faith, 
nor shoot its antenne beyond the roof of the skies, misses alike 
the music of divine inspiration and the thunder of divine com- 
mands. 

The best way of conserving our imperiled democracy against 
the danger of dictatorship abroad or at home, of lessening our 
staggering toll of crime, and of preserving our freedom and 
democracy, is to enthrone God in the life of our nation, and to 
observe the moral order which derives its vitality and its sanc- 
tions from that supreme Judge to whom every citizen must 
ultimately render an account. God is the wellspring of our basic 
human rights, the Underwriter of the moral order, the Divine 
Guarantor of the ultimate invincibility of truth, justice, and 
righteousness, and the best protection against crime, war and 
tyranny. 

These are the truths which will deflate the swaggering heresy 
of totalitarianism and nail it to the mast. These are the vital 
teachings of our holy Christian Faith, which, if driven home to 
the children in our schools, will immunize them against the virus 
of the heresy which has poisoned the minds of hundreds of millions 
of people in the world to-day and is threatening it with chaos 
and anarchy. 


II. Undertow of Paganism 


What is a second movement sweeping with growing vehemence 
over our civilization, of which the realistic and effective educator 
must take cognizance? It is that strong undertow of twentieth- 
century paganism which is pulling such a large section of our 
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population from the ancient moorings of honor and decency. 
A powerful current of black paganism, declares our Holy Father, 
Pius XII, is “sweeping over peoples to-day, carrying along in its 
onward rush newspapers, magazines, moving pictures, breaking 
down the barriers of self-respect and decency, undermining the 
foundations of Christian culture and education.” 

In the summer of 1940 priests in Ireland told the writer that 
the purity of the faith of their people was menaced by the papers 
and magazines streaming in with their cargo of filth and obscenity 
from the London presses. Not long ago a prominent Canadian 
priest called attention to the baneful pagan influence of American 
magazines upon the Catholic people of Canada. 

Concrete examples of the paganizing influence of which the 
Holy Father warned, are cited in a survey of American maga- 
zines conducted by the United Catholic Organizations Press 
Relations Committee. The survey shows that Catholics live 
in a social climate hostile to the Faith, and in a world in which 
such pagan practices as divorce, birth-control by contraceptive 
devices, abortion, euthanasia and sterilization are hailed as 
symptoms of modern progress. Let me cite a few instances from 
the Committee’s Survey, as reported in America. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, with a circulation of 3,650,318, ran 
a serial, “Marriage Is a Private Affair,” which portrays a physi- 
cian telling a woman with moderately advanced tuberculosis 
that it would be suicide for her to go through with her pregnancy. 
He insists on an abortion, though the woman does not want it. 
In a later issue of the Journal appears a letter from a real-life 
doctor denouncing the story-doctor as dismally wrong in his 
advice, and introducing hospital statistics to buttress his con- 
tention. 

Comments the real-life doctor: “Since the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal has a very large circulation, I am sure many women have 
become unduly alarmed by the opinions expressed in the story.” 
One shudders to contemplate the untold thousands of unborn 
babies who may have been murdered because of this one story. 
“Plan for Parenthood,” an article heavily on the clinical side, 
pleads for artificial semination. ‘‘I Collect People’ belittles 
Lourdes, describes Alexis Carrel as believing ‘‘the most improb- 
able miracles’ there. The Journal is quoted as saying that the 
Bible is to be read “‘not for religion’s sake . . . but as an exer- 
cise in magnificent English.”’ 

The Reader’s Digest, with a circulation of more than 4,000,000, 
selected the notorious atheist, Bertrand Russel, to provide in 
this desperate crisis in the world’s history a Godless philosophy 
in ‘‘A Philosophy for You in These Times.’”’ The same maga- 
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zine also ran a condensed novel, ‘This Above All,” in which 
faith is made to appear irrational. Moreover, an unmarried girl 
has sinful relations with a soldier. She confesses to her father, 
a doctor, who declares there is nothing blameworthy in such 
relations. He “laughs warmly’ over the incident. Comments 
the reviewer: ‘And this is considered fit reading for the American 
home.”’ 

The Redbook, whose circulation is 1,297,396, published an 
article entitled ““Have You a Religion?” wherein evil and the 
existence of a personal devil are denied. The individual, dis- 
satisfied with his own religion, is advised to create a new one for 
himself. The magazine paid $100 for this tirade against parents: 
“You gave us the church—the ostrich-minded church, still 
preaching the doctrines of the 18th century. How could we 
accept both the church and Darwin?” 

The Cosmopolitan, with a circulation of 1,547,198, presented 
an article, “‘New Evidence,” in which a doctor approves euthan- 
asia. In “The Least Thing,” an unhappy wife rests her fate on 
the movements of an ant crawling across a table. If the ant 
turns one way, she will elope with the man paying for her din- 
ner; if it turns right, she will go back to her husband. ‘Marion 
Alive,’ described as a “frank and impassioned life story of 
a modern woman,” presents a heroine, who, though the mother 
of three adult sons, decides to spend the night with a man about 
half her age. ‘“‘... all her scruples seemed ridiculous and petty.” 
She concludes: “‘Love is to do the wrong thing and to know it is 
wrong and keep on doing it just the same.” 

The Atlantic Monthly, circulation 99,715, prints an article 
stating: ‘Mrs. Dewey did not believe in birth control. Not- 
withstanding her free-thinking grandparents, she held some 
streak of prudish puritanism that made her think it wicked to 
decide when and under what conditions you are going to bear 
children.”” The same article mentions with apparent approval 
a professor who began his course by remarking: ‘“‘Now when I 
mention God, I want the class to relax!’’ Another article refers 
to the ‘dogmatic tyranny” of the Catholic Church in pre- 
Reformation days. 

In Good Housekeeping, whose circulation is 2,306,596, appeared 
a story, “‘Just a Boy and Girl Thing,” which treats of the guilty 
pair in pre-marital relations approvingly. ‘‘The Golden Road” 
regards divorce as the logical way out of marital snarls. 

The American Mercury published ‘‘The Anatomy of Loneli- 
ness,’ in which Thomas Wolfe, referring to Christ, sounds this 
pagan note: “I can only say that I could not make his way my 
own.” The story, “Say a First Goodbye,” glorifies a compan- 
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ionate marriage. In apparent imitation of the New Yorker, the 
Mercury used the name of Jesus profanely. 

Harper’s prints this by John Steinbeck: “. . . left to her own 
devices, she invariably drifted to those dirty-faced children who, 
if they went to Sunday school at all, worshipped sticks and stones 
in the basement of the Catholic Church.”’ 

Time, a purported purveyor of news, with a circulation of 
805,345, in its issue of November 17, 1941, adds yet another to 
its long list of articles misrepresenting the Church in its usual 
flippant style. Throwing its weight against the thesis (which is 
highly probable) that Jefferson and the Founding Fathers im- 
bibed their political philosophy indirectly from St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Time trotted out a lot of truncated quotations, lifted 
from their context, from Pope Leo XIII, by which (so said the 
news-magazine) ‘‘the indignant Pontiff’? denounced most of 
Jefferson’s political principles. By this action, 7ime made it 
appear that Pope Leo condemned the American principles of 
equality, freedom, self-rule, popular sovereignty, etc. Rev. 
Charles C. Chapman, Loyola University of the South, New 
Orleans, forwarded to Time a long, well-documented communi- 
cation, pointing out that Time ‘overlooked the fact that all of 
these principles can be interpreted in an atheistic, Nineteenth- 
century Rationalistic sense, or in a theistic, Christian, Catholic 
and American sense. ... Leo XIII, in a marvelously clear man- 
ner, has separated the true interpretation from the false, giving 
both.”’ Father Chapman then discussed at length each principle, 
quoting liberally from the Encyclicals, and demonstrated clearly 
that Pope Leo had by no means condemned the principles which 
Time said he did. Father Chapman requested 77me to correct 
its distortion of the Pope’s teaching, ‘‘in justice to Catholics, 
who by implication, are accused of un-Americanism.” In a 
letter, Time admitted that ‘‘the fuller citations you make from 
Leo XIII do make it plain that his Encyclical of April 20 has 
much more in common with Jefferson’s principles than the 
summary of it which 7%me quoted,” but stated it would “‘prob- 
ably”’ not print any correction of its erroneous presentation. 

McCall's Magazine, with a circulation of 3,150,195, ran a 
story, “‘No Thief Can Steal My Love.” A father and son fall 
in love with the same woman, a schoolmate of the mother. Says 
the mother to her son: ‘‘Don’t think hard of your father (tears 
were on her lashes). . . . At forty-three does it hurt one to feel a 
bit of a devil? He’s worked so steadily for us, been so loyal all 
these years.”” The son replies: ““Mother, you are simply 
wonderful!’’ 

On this note of utter nonsense and of unblushing paganism, 
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we end the citations of specific instances of the paganizing in- 
fluences pouring into the social milieu in which our pupils will 
live. If these magazines ran in large red print the label “‘poison”’ 
along with the skull and cross-bones on their poisonous pages, 
they would at least give their readers a chance to escape from 
those swamps of pagan obscenity. Is it not evident that we 
must redouble our efforts in the classroom to build deep and 
strong the foundations of a sturdy Christian character which will 
stand up under the daily bombardments of semi-pagan maga- 
zines, cinemas and stage shows? The long run of Tobacco Road 
on the stage and on the screen is evidence enough that these 
two latter instrumentalities are not second to the magazine in the 
paganizing influence they exert upon the general public. 

To be forewarned is to be forearmed. Against the rulers of 
the world of darkness and against the spirits of wickedness in 
high places we must arm the pupils in our schools, as St. Paul 
sought to arm the Ephesians, when he said to them: ‘Therefore, 
take unto you the armor of God, that you may be able to resist 
in the evil day, and to stand in all things, perfect. Stand, 
therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, and having 
on the breastplate of justice, and your feet shod with the prepara- 
tion of the gospel of peace; in all things taking the shield of 
faith, wherewith you may be able to extinguish all the fiery darts 
of the most wicked one” (Eph., vi. 13-17). 

The dominant motif running through all the teaching of 
religion must be the motif sounded by the Apostle to the Gentiles: 
“Be not deceived, God is not mocked. For what things a man 
shall sow, those also shall he reap. For he that soweth in his 
flesh, of the flesh also shall reap corruption. But he that soweth 
in the spirit, of the spirit shall reap life everlasting’ (Gal., 
vi. 7-9). 

Religion and Character 

In his immortal Farewell Address, the Father of our country 
sounded a warning, the truth of which has been proved to the 
hilt by the century and a half of our national life. “Of all 
the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity,” 
declared George Washington, “Religion and Morality are in- 
dispensable supports. . . . Reason and experience both forbid us 
to expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle.’”” Equally memorable is the admonition of 
Cardinal Newman: “Carve the granite with a razor, moor the 
vessel with a thread of silk. Then you may hope with such 
keen and delicate instruments as human reason and human 
knowledge to contend against those giants, the passions and the 
pride of men.” 
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Let me cite here the testimony of a man who enjoyed the re- 
spect and admiration of the youth of America as have few men 
in our day—the late Knute Rockne. Speaking to a commission 
investigating modern education, Rockne said: ‘‘If I have learned 
any one fact in my twenty years of work with boys, it’s this: 
the most dangerous thing in American life to-day is that we’re 
getting soft, inside and out! We're losing a forceful heritage 
of mind and body that was once our most precious possession. 
We—these men and I—have given our lives to working that 
flaccid philosophy out of our boys’ minds and bodies. We be- 
lieve the finest work of man is building the character of man. We 
have tried to build courage and initiative, tolerance and persis- 
tence, without which the most educated brain in the head of 
man is not worth very much.” 

Our teaching of religion must implement these vital truths, 
and weave them into the warp and woof of the characters of 
our children. 


III. Building for Peace 


The third and last movement, which I shall just mention, 
which has swept across our world is the tidal wave of war. The 
spirit of international strife which flames out periodically into 
the wholesale slaughter of human beings constitutes the spiritual 
distemper of our day. That it is a monstrous evil, that it throws 
into eclipse Christ’s teaching concerning mercy, meekness, and 
universal love even of our enemies, and enthrones the passions 
of hatred and vengeance, that it threatens the very existence of 
the civilized world, and constitutes the supreme tragedy of our 
times, no thinking person will deny. 

If civilization is to endure, we must find a way out of these 
ever-recurring wars—a way that leads to the organization of a 
world court and a world sheriff for the maintenance of the peace 
of the world. For these instrumentalities, our Pontiffs, Benedict 
XV, Pius XI, and our present Holy Father, Pius XII, have long 
pleaded. We must begin in the early grades to eradicate the 
worst enemy of world peace, the spirit of skepticism, futility, 
and defeatism, and replace it with the spirit of faith and opti- 
mism which springs from the teachings of Christ. We must 
begin our work for enduring peace, not in the arena of partisan 
politics, but in the sanctuary of the school. 

“We must persistently show,” points out the Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace, ‘‘that a reign of peace is feasible, 
until this idea and this faith become a dominating and effective 
element in the habitual thinking of the average man and woman.” 
Pope Pius XI summed up the matter when he said to Nicholas 
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Murray Butler: “In order to reach a just and lasting peace, 
it is necessary that the love of peace be deep-rooted in the hearts 
of men.”” That can best be done by starting the work for peace 
in the early grades and continuing through all of them into the 
high schools, colleges, and universities of our land. 

So much then for the three great movements which have swept 
across our modern world—the heresy of totalitarianism, the 
paganizing undertow inherent in much of our magazines, cinemas 
and shows, and the conflagration of a world war. They con- 
stitute the modern challenge to religion. The realistic and 
courageous facing of these mighty influences upon the milieu 
in which our pupils will pass their lives will enable us to vitalize 
our teaching of religion so that it will immunize them against the 
infections and forearm them against the dangers they will in- 
evitably face. 


A Glorious Legion 


One last word in closing. That word is a word of sincere praise 
and tribute to the magnificent work of our teaching Sisters and 
Brothers in the parochial schools in the teaching of religion and 
indeed of all the other subjects as well. Our teachers bring to 
their task not only the professional training of the pedagogue, 
but a spirit of consecration and devotion which makes them see 
in each child the rich potentialities that are to be fashioned into 
the image of the Divine Model, Jesus Christ. They bring to 
their tasks the spirit of great artists who are content in their 
sculpturing with nothing short of their ideal of perfection. Our 
Sisters not only teach religion; they also practise it. They not 
only teach by precept the virtues of the Christian religion, they 
exemplify them in their daily lives. 

We hear much to-day about the duty of teaching good citizen- 
ship. But what does that mean other than respect for duly con- 
stituted authority, the practice of the Christian virtues, and the 
love of God and of our fellow-man? Was there ever a day when 
these were not taught in our schools? Who is there who will say 
that the systematic teaching of the Catholic religion in our schools 
has ever tended to produce aught but good citizens? How can 
one be a good Catholic without being a good citizen? The teach- 
ing of children to be good citizens is not a new enterprise to our 
teaching sisterhoods. That task began when the first parochial 
school in America opened its doors to receive the future citizens 
of our land and the future citizens of Heaven. That task shall 
continue until the last soul is gathered unto the arms of its God 
and Maker. 

Salus animarum, suprema lex—the salvation of souls, the 
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supreme law—has ever been the guiding principle of our nuns 
and teaching Brothers. With a courage that never falters and a 
zeal that never wanes, our Sisters and our Brothers have flung 
the rich talents of trained minds and consecrated hearts into the 
mighty enterprise of translating into a living and abiding reality 
the age-old mandate of the Divine Master: ‘Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me, and forbid them not; for of such is the 
kingdom of God.” Kipling tells us: 


There’s a Legion that never was listed, 
That carries no colours or crest. 

But, split in a thousand detachments, 
Is breaking the road for the rest. 


To that glorious legion fighting for Christ on all the far-flung 
battle lines, soldiers whose names are hidden from the world and 
known only to Christ, I pay a humble word of tribute. 
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Aldous Huxleyvs. Christocentric Mysticism 
By CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap., S.T.D. 


Catholic mystical theology is a delicate and sublime subject. 
The Catholic Church is jealous of the correct doctrine in this 
matter as in all others regarding faith and morals. The clear 
Catholic mystical doctrine admits of no pantheism, quietism, 
sentimentalism, or any other false teachings. The Church is ever 
on the alert to warn her children of danger and error. In the 
subject of mystical theology, the Catholic Church has condemned 
various movements and books as false and heretical. But Cath- 
olics are to be warned also of works that mix true and false; for 
such books easily trap the unwary, especially if they seem to have 
a Catholic and mystical flavor. Such a book is ““Grey Eminence”’ 
by Aldous Huxley.? 

We know that Huxley has travelled a long way, and he sur- 
prises us by writing on Pére Joseph and Catholic mysticism. 
Huxley has studied much of Catholic doctrine and history. There 
are many fine passages in this book. His main thesis that the 
world can be saved only by theocentric saints is true. We agree 
with him, too, when he says that an unmystical world would be 
an entirely blind and insane world. We Catholics, however, 
cannot let this book pass on without further comment and correc- 
tion. It has been reviewed, be it said, by various Catholics, 
notably (with fine insight and judgment) by Mr. T. O’Conor 
Sloane III in various issues of The Commonweal.? Whilst agree- 
ing fully with that reviewer, it is hoped that this article will not 
seem superfluous. Huxley’s book is being read by Catholics and 
non-Catholics, and people are still asking many questions about 
it. The book cannot be criticized briefly, if we are to do full 
justice to all the problems involved. We shall, however, content 
ourselves with the major problems, hoping that these few pages 
will contribute at least something to the defense of Catholic truth. 


Christ Is True God and True Man 


Various passages in Huxley’s book show that he rejects the 
Divinity of Christ. The glorious doctrine of the Hypostatic 


1 Aldous Huxley, ‘Grey Eminence, A Study in Religion and Politics” (Harper 
Brothers, New York City, 1941, pp. 342 with Six Illustrations, an Appendix and 
Index). 

2 October 24, December 26, 1941, February 20, 1942. 
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Union and all its consequences for Catholic dogma are apparently 
unknown to Huxley. Texts such as the following should warn 
the prudent that solid Catholic doctrine is not in Huxley’s book: 


“Jesus seems to have taken for granted the existence of the per- 
sonal deity of the Old Testament; but at the same time he seems 
to have used a purely mystical approach to the kingdom of God 
which he actually experienced within his soul.’’* 


Anyone who knows the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation 
would not write such false statements. The Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity subsists in the divine and human natures. The 
Person in Christ is, therefore, divine and not human. But Huxley 
here implies that Christ is merely human. Later on he states that 
Father Benet, because of insistence on the contemplation of the 
Passion of Christ, was constrained 


“to turn back from ultimate reality towards a particular manifes- 
tation of reality, from the direct intuition of God to imaginings and 
discursive reasonings connected with a person.’’4 


From the context we see that Huxley means Christ by this 
“person.”’ But Christ is God, and thus the whole argument 
falls. On p. 68, we see again from the context that Huxley ac- 
tually refers to Christ as a “human personality.’”’ However, it 
is not a matter merely of a few passages in which Huxley is wrong 
regarding Christ. The entire book is permeated with the erro- 
neous idea that Christ isnot God. The first chapter seems merely 
a sarcastic description of meditation on the Passion. This may 
not appear at first, but in the light of the third chapter, ‘““The 
Religious Background,’’ we see the full import of what Huxley 
means. The third chapter is on mysticism, in which we are 
treated to a medley of ideas taken from Buddhist, Christian, and 
other systems of mysticism. In this chapter Huxley sets out to 
prove that, since Pére Joseph was a disciple of Benet of Canfield, 
Pére Joseph never became a true mystic—never became a theo- 
centric saint. Why? Because Benet of Canfield insists that, 
even in the highest states of mystical experience, one must ever 
meditate on the Passion. This, says Huxley, is not in accord with 
the ancient Dionysian tradition. Moreover the peculiar mysti- 
cism of Benet brought it about that Pére Joseph could think him- 
self a mystic and yet carry on political intrigues as Richelieu’s 
tool. In reply to this we might ask, first of all, how could Huxley 
think that Pére Joseph’s mysticism was worthy of the name at 


* Huxley, op. cit., p. 60. 
4 Op. cit., p. 95. 
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all, if Huxley rejects the cardinal truth that Christ is God? Of 
what use could it possibly be to anyone to contemplate on the 
Passion or Christ at all, thinking thereby to arrive at union with 
God, if Christ be not God? To this Huxley answers that Christo- 
centric mysticism cannot make true mystics. Because of people 
like Bérulle, Benet of Canfield, Pére Joseph, John Eudes, Mar- 
garet Mary, and the Jesuits, Huxley holds that ‘“‘by the end of 
the seventeenth century, mysticism has lost its old significance in 
Christianity and is more than half dead.’ 

Catholic theology teaches us clearly that Christ is perfect God 
and perfect Man. The Incarnate Word is one Divine Person 
subsisting in two natures, each retaining its proper faculties. 
Being God, Christ is the object of contemplation. The only true 
mysticism is Christocentric, for Christ is the bridge of man to God. 
Christ’s Humanity is the road to the Father. All who would go 
to the Father must travel this road. The mystics are not only 
not excluded, but they are the guides along this glorious highway. 
Far from Christ being foreign to the mystics, He is their very life 
and pulse and breath! Huxley could well meditate the words of 
Christ, so highly prized by the Catholic Church and all her mys- 
tics: 


“T am the way and the truth and the life. No one comes to the 
Father but through Me. If you had known Me, you would also 
have known My Father.’’® 


How emphatic Christ is! He is the way, the truth and the life. 
There can be no other. No one can come to the Father but 
through Christ. 


Can There Be True Mysticism Outside the Catholic Church? 


In general, Huxley is at sea regarding mysticism. In default 
of other books, the article in the “Catholic Encyclopedia’”’ could 
give a person some fundamental truths on that subject. That 
article tells us that there are four systems between which philo- 
sophical thought has ever wavered, namely, sensism, idealism, 
scepticism, and mysticism. In ancient and modern times mysti- 
cism has been the basis of whole systems, or has at least entered as 
an element into their constitutions. Mysticism is a persistent 
and universal tendency amongst men. It has a real foundation 
in human nature. We know that God alone is our end, and we 
aspire to Him as the highest truth, beauty, and goodness. But 

6 Op. cit., p. 103. 


6 John, xiv. 6, 7. 
7 George M. Sauvage, ‘“‘Mysticism,”’ in ‘Catholic Encyclopedia,” X, 663-665. 
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our natural intelligence and will are limited. Can we arrive at a 
more intimate union with God than that which we have through 
created things? Man left to himself cannot answer that. The 
“Catholic Encyclopedia” article informs us: 


“But where reason was powerless, philosophers gave way to feeling 
and imagination. They dreamed of an intuition of the Divinity... . 
They built systems in which the world and the human soul were 
considered as an emanation or part of the Divinity, or at least as 
containing something of the Divine essence and Divine ideas. The 
logical outcome was pantheism.”’ 


With Christianity mysticism comes to full bloom. The early 
Fathers saw that the pagans had some truth in asserting the de- 
sires of the human soul. But the essential difference between 
pagan and Catholic mysticism now shone forth clearly. The 
Fathers distinguished reason and faith, philosophy and theology. 
The soul, they taught, is essentially unable to penetrate the 
mysteries of divine life. The vision of God is the work of grace. 
In this life, in mystic states, only a few souls by special grace 
come to the intuition of God. Treating of the Oriental mystic 
systems (Buddhist, Chinese, Arabian, Persian, etc.) Albert Farges 
writes: 


“All these have this in common, that they are more or less pan- 
theistic, having as their end not only union but fusion with the 
divinity, and personal annihilation in its depth. Moreover, this 
end is not a purely gratuitous gift of God, as with the Christians, 
but the result of man’s voluntary efforts, with the help of certain 
more or less superstitious practices. Each of them seeks or even 
claims to have discovered certain magical or cabalistic recipes which 
raise us little by little to the intuition of God and to ecstasy. There 
is an essential difference between Christian mysticism and natural 
mysticism, not only as regards their origin, but also as regards their 
final end and the means by which it is reached.’’* 


We may hold, however, that natural mysticism is not entirely 
lacking in good results, provided that there be a reasonable ideal 
of perfection and morality. In fact, natural mystics have even 
certain points of resemblance to Catholic mystics. Often they 
use the same terms to express their feelings. Some may claim 
even that Catholic mystics borrowed expressions from natural 
mystics. To all of which Albert Farges says: 


® Albert Farges, ‘‘Mystical Phenomena” (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, London, 
1926). Appendix I, ‘‘Concerning Non-Christian Mystics,” p. 583. 
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“Let it even be admitted that the borrowing is indisputable. It 
only shows once again that the transcendence of Christian mysticism 
—like that of Christianity in general—does not consist in denying 
nature or in stifling it, but in raising it in order to transform it and 
magnificently surpass it, by grafting the supernatural on to the 
natural and universal needs of man. . . . These natural mystics, in 
spite of the good elements which they may occasionally possess, re- 
main none the less deprived of the wings of grace and of the divine 
call, and being reduced to purely human effort, they are incapable of 
attaining to the intuition of and to close union with the true God. 
[They are unable] to deify souls by supernatural faith and charity 
in order to make them live the very life of God. Not one of them 
{can say]: Vivo jam non ego, vivit vero in me Christus.’’® 


The same author writes elsewhere: 


“We are surprised to find certain Catholics . . . maintaining, 
with reserve it is true, that the ecstasy of the Saints is natural in it- 
self and only supernatural through the way they have reached it, 
so that there would be one same content in the ecstasy of the Saints 
and that of pagans (P. de Munnynck, Prelectiones de Dei existentia, 
pp. 25-31)! We prefer to leave such opinions, which are at least 
ambiguous, to German modernism.’’!® 


All this ought to be sufficient answer to Huxley’s contention 
that, if Catholicism would know more about Buddhism, Catholi- 
cism would be in a better state. Writes Huxley: 


“It is one of the tragedies of history that Christendom should 
never have known anything of Buddhism beyond this garbled ver- 
sion of the semi-legendary biography of its founder. [He refers to 
the medieval romance Barlaam and Josaphat, which Pére Joseph 
read as a young man.] In the teachings of primitive, southern 
Buddhism, Catholicism would have found the most salutary correc- 
tives for its strangely arbitrary theology, . . . for its elaborately 
justified beliefs in the magic efficacy of rites and sacraments. But 
alas, so far as the West was concerned, the Enlightened One was 
destined, until very recent times, to remain no more than the hero 
of an edifying fairy tale.’’" 


We do not need Buddhism; but the Buddhists, and all others 
outside of the Catholic Church, need Catholic doctrine. More- 
over, our theology is not by any means “strangely arbitrary,” 
nor have our rites and Sacraments any “magic efficacy.”” The 
more we read Huxley and study Oriental mystic systems, the 
"9 Tbid., p. 585. 


0 Thid., p. 86. 
11 Huxley, op. cit., pp. 33-34. 
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more we realize how much the world needs Christ and the Catho- 
lic Church. All need Christ, His grace and Sacraments. All 
need the Catholic Church with her unity, her infallibility, and her 
wise laws. 

Writing of Islamic mysticism, Christopher Dawson states the 
following, which would hold true of all Christ-less religions and 
systems of mysticism: 


“Similarities of expression cover a profound divergence of atti- 
tude and theological doctrine. Christian mysticism is nothing 
but the experimental realization and personal appropriation of the 
new relationship of mankind to God which is involved by the In- 
carnation. The sacramental economy is not transcended, but be- 
comes the pathway to Reality and the organ of union. The Moslem, 
however, who is bound to reject the whole concept of the Incarna- 
tion, has for a discipline of salvation only the strict traditional ob- 
servance of the religious law. But the mystic necessarily transcends 
this external discipline, and is thereby left face to face with the Ab- 
solute. He is forced to find his own path, to build his own bridge 
between the world of sense and the world of spirit. Consequently, 
he is driven to create a pseudo-sacramentalism or pan-sacramental- 
ism, in which every created form may serve as a means of access to 


God.”’!? 


Little wonder, then, that such mystics arrive at pantheism! 
Speaking of spiritual intuition of man left to himself, Dawson 
writes: 


“Tt is difficult to decide . . . whether the supreme intuition of the 
Neo-Platonist or the Vedantist philosopher is simply the intuition of 
pure being interpreted in an ontologist sense, or whether it is a genu- 
ine intuition of spiritual reality. There is no a priori reason for 
excluding the latter alternative; indeed in some cases it seems abso- 
lutely necessary to accept it.’’™* 


He goes on to explain that this high form of intuition is not always 
the same, and may be simply a high form of metaphysical intui- 
tion whereby the mind sees the absolute transcendence of spirit 
in relation to sensible things. Even Jacques Maritain holds this 
possible, but claims it is an anomalous form of experience, neither 
metaphysical nor mystical.’ This form of intuition may explain 
experiences typical of oriental religions. Of other higher forms, 
which resemble true Christian mysticism, Dawson declares: 

12 Christopher Dawson, ‘‘Enquiries into Religion and Culture’ (Sheed and Ward, 
New York City, 1933), ‘Islamic Mysticism,” pp. 183, 184. 

13 Tbhid., ‘‘On Spiritual Intuition in Christian Philosophy,” p. 193 


14 Jacques Maritain, ‘‘Experience Mystique et Philosophie,’”’ in Revue de Philoso- 
phie (November, 1926), p. 606. 
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“In such cases the obvious explanation is that such experience is 
mystical in the full sense of the word, since we need not deny the 
existence of supernatural grace wherever the human mind turns 
towards God and does what lies in its power—facienti quod in se est, 
Deus non denegat gratiam.’’'* 


Outside the Catholic Church, whether amongst pagans, Jews, 
heretics or schismatics, true mysticism is possible at least in ex- 
ceptional cases of souls in good faith. God’s mercy is above all 
His works and we cannot limit it. Of this Albert Farges writes: 


“This, though extraordinary, seems to us in no way impossible. . . . 
No doubt in practice it is necessary to be distrustful in this matter. . . 
but in principle, the fact, although supernatural, has nothing in it 
improbable. . . .God may have reasons for thus rewarding the good 
will and virtues of certain privileged souls. Ina famous document of 
August 10, 1863,!* in which indifferentism is condemned, Pius IX 
very clearly assumes this teaching as admitted.’’!” 


Such mystic souls, however, are really Christian mystics, for 
they belong to the invisible soul of the Church, if not to the 
visible body. They receive grace through Christ, even if, as with 
the pagans, they do not know Him. They become true mystics 
by the mercy of God, in spite of their professed religion, not on 
account of it. 


Catholic Mysticism Is Christocentric 


In the third chapter of his book, Huxley tries to show that true 
mysticism must be theocentric. He is much impressed with the 
Dionysian tradition in Catholic mysticism. This tradition is, 
however, only one of several in the Catholic Church. All of them 
agree fundamentally, but various approaches are present in the 
different schools. The Apostles Paul and John are Christocentric 
mystics, as we shall see later. The great mystics of the earlier 
ages were not influenced by such ideas as Pseudo-Dionysius 
stresses. This personage is quite obscure, and arose perhaps in the 
fifth century. St. Augustine stands apart in his mystic doctrine, 
but Cassian, St. Gregory the Great and St. Bernard can well be 
grouped. This is the conclusion of Dom Cuthbert Butler.’* The 


1 Dawson, op. cit., p. 194. 
16 Denzinger-Bannwart-Umberg, ‘‘Enchiridion Symbolorum” (14-15 ed., Herder, 
Freiburg im Breisgau, 1922), n. 1677. 
1 Farges, op. cit., App. I, p. 586. 
-—. Cuthbert Butler, ‘‘Western Mysticism’ (Dutton, New York City, 1924), pp. 
-192, 
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influence of Pseudo-Dionysius came into the West mostly after 
the twelfth century. For the earlier Catholic mystics, contem- 
plation meant to fix one’s gaze on the unencompassed Light. For 
Pseudo-Dionysius, the soul in contemplation is borne up to the 
ray of Divine Darkness. Dom Butler writes: “His [the Diony- 
sian] emphasis is laid strongly on the idea of the transcendence of 
God, and he pushes to its extreme limit the ‘negative way’ in 
attaining to knowledge of God.” Dom Butler lists the main 
followers of Dionysius. They are the German Dominicans, Eck- 
hart, Tauler and Suso; the Flemish Canon Regular, Ruysbroeck; 
the Carmelite, St. John of the Cross, and the Benedictines, Abbot 
Blosius and Dom Augustine Baker.” We add the author of 
“The Cloud of Unknowing.’’ It is not rash to state that the 
Franciscans and many others follow rather the Augustinian, 
Gregorian and Bernardine path to God in joy, as persons entering 
God’s Light rather than as persons hiding themselves in Divine 
Darkness. St. Bonaventure follows St. Augustine, and the 
entire Franciscan school is rather along those lines than any of the 
others.*4 Does any Catholic school of mysticism exclude Christ 
as an object of contemplation? By no means! First, we must 
understand that no Catholic tradition is exclusive of another. 
There are both positive and negative elements in Catholic 
mysticism. One tradition may stress the negative elements 
more, another may lay greater emphasis on the positive. Even 
St. Gregory the Great speaks of a certain darkness.** St. Bona- 
venture and Benet of Canfield use Pseudo-Dionysius and terms 
familiar to him regarding annihilation and the Divine Essence.” 
On the other hand, no Dionysian writer loses sight of Christ. In 
the highest forms of union they speak of God and of Christ, for 


every Catholic believes that Christ is God. 

19 Tbid., p. 181. 

2 Tbid. 

21 St. Bonaventura, Summa Theologica (Quaracchi, 1924), ‘‘Prolegomena,”’ Vol. I, 
pp. 28-35; Etienne Gilson, ‘‘The Philosophy of St. Bonaventure” (Sheed and Ward, 
New York City, 1938), Chapters I, IV, XIV and XV especially; Dunstan Dobbins, 
“Franciscan Mysticism” (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City, 1927); P. Pour- 
rat, ‘Christian Spirituality,’ Vol. II (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City, 1924); 
P. Dr. Stanislaus Griinewald, “‘Franziskanische Mystik’ (Naturrechts-Verlag, 
Munich, 1932), p. 17 and passim.; P. Vincente de Peralta, ‘‘El Pensamiento de San 
Buenaventura sobre la Contemplacién mistica,” in Estudios Franciscanos (Barce- 
lona, 1912), pp. 426-442. 

32 Butler, op. cit., pp. 127-129. 

23 Dobbins, op. cit., pp. 89, etc.; P. Ubald D’Alencon et P. Marie Benoit Du 
Bourg d’Iré, ‘“‘Le Pére Benoit de Canfield,” in Etudes Franciscaines, XLII (Société 
et Libraire Saint Francois d’Assise, Paris, 1930), pp. 688-707, a fine article on 
Father Benet, vindicating him from all quietism; Henri Brémond, ‘“‘A Literary 
History of Religious Thought in France,” Vol. II, ‘The Coming of Mysticism” 
(translated by K. L. Montgomery, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
London, 1930), pp. 112-124. Brémond has splendid defenses of all the writers 
with whom Huxley disagrees. Brémond calls Benet ‘‘master of masters’ (p. 115). 
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Since Huxley stresses the doctrine of Dionysius, Dom Baker 
and the “Cloud of Unknowing,” and pits them against the doc- 
trine of Bérulle and others, we shall consider this matter more 
closely. In his book (pp. 92-104), Huxley criticizes Benet of 
Canfield (Capuchin) for insisting on the contemplation of the 
Passion; Bérulle, for his ““Jesus-Centrism”; and the Jesuits, St. 
John Eudes and St. Margaret Mary (and all who hold like opin- 
ions), for devotion to the Sacred Heart. Contemplation of the 
Passion and other forms of Jesus-Centrism, Huxley holds are 
new, and they run counter to the Dionysian tradition. Anyone 
who follows such new doctrine cannot arrive at true mysticism. 
Huxley writes: 


“All good contemplatives are religious Copernicans, and in genuine 
mysticism the theocentric hypothesis is axiomatic. Bérulle’s con- 
tribution to religious thought and practice consists in this: that 
he developed and systematized traditional theocentrism, while at 
the same time he developed and systematized into an elaborate 
‘Jesus-Centrism’ the aberrant mystical doctrine which he had 
learned from Father Benet.’’** 


For the Catholic, these words contain the highest praise of both 
Bérulle and Benet—and all of like mind! For Huxley, there is 
one only tradition in Catholic Mysticism, and that is Dionysian— 
and it is Christ-less! In this Huxley is wrong. Pseudo-Diony- 
sius stresses the Incarnate Word and contemplation of Him. This 
very fact deals the death blow to all Huxley’s feigned arguments 
in the matter. Albert Farges writes: 


“As stated by Dionysius the Mystic, from the time of the hypo- 
static union of the Word, man, in Our Lord, is no longer separated 
from God, nor God from man; he is the God-Man. More than this, 
far from being a deviation he is the way that leads to the Father: 
Nemo venit ad Patrem nisi per me. It is therefore impossible for 
the soul, in its ascension towards God, to follow any other way.’’”® 


God is not the only object of contemplation. The mystics 
contemplate Christ, as well as all His Mysteries, the Holy Eucha- 
rist, Our Blessed Lady, the Angels and Saints, the supernatural 
works of God, and all Christian truths. Even all creatures seen 
by faith may be objects of contemplation, since by considering 
them we may contemplate God in His goodness and providence.*® 
Any Catholic work on mysticism will teach the unbiased that our 
~ 4 Huxley, op. cit., p. 96. 

% Farges, op. cit., p. 87. 


* Ibid., pp. 86-89; Arthur Devine, ‘‘A Manual of Mystical Theology” (Wash- 
bourne, London, 1903), pp. 48-49. 
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mysticism is Christocentric, and that the Sacred Humanity and 
the Passion are objects of contemplation. Fr. Arthur Devine 
writes: ‘“False mystics would exclude the Sacred Humanity of 
Christ from the field of contemplation as unworthy of the purity 
and sublimity of this Divine operation.’’*” He then mentions 
the Beguards and their errors regarding the Holy Eucharist and 
devotion to it. These errors were condemned by Pope Clement 
V.% Pope Innocent XI, in 1687, condemned the following propo- 
sition of Molinos: ‘‘We should not elicit acts of love towards the 
Blessed Virgin, the Saints, or the Humanity of Christ, because, 
as these objects are sensible, so also is the love towards them.”’” 
Molinos and Malavallus are the chief exponents of quietism. On 
November 20, 1687, Pope Innocent XI condemned sixty-eight 
propositions of Molinos. A book of Malavallus was also con- 
demned by that Pope on April 1, 1688.°° For the mystics, how- 
ever, Christ is everything. They hunger for Christ. All the 
mystics live in Christ. He is their very life. 

St. Teresa of Avila writes: “By this house, when speaking of 
the soul, I mean Christ. I think I heard or read somewhere, 
either that our life is hid in Christ, or in God (which means the 
same thing), or that Christ is our life.”*! She refers to St. Paul’s 
words: ‘Our life is hidden with Christ in God” (Col., iii. 3). 
“Tt is now no longer I that live, but Christ lives in me’’ (Gal., ii, 
20). We allow ourselves another text from St. Teresa in this 
regard: 


“Some souls imagine they cannot even meditate on the Passion, 
still less on the Most Blessed Virgin or on the Saints. . . . I cannot 
think what such persons are to meditate upon, for to withdraw the 
thoughts from all corporal things, like the angelic spirits who are 
always inflamed with love, is not possible for us while we are in this 
mortal flesh. . . . Weshould not abstain from thinking of our only 
good and remedy, the most sacred Humanity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. I cannot understand that anyone really does this. . . 
Of this... Icanassure them: they will never thus enter the last two 
mansions of the castle. If they lose their Guide, our good Jesus, 
they cannot find the way. Our Lord Himself tells us that He is the 
‘way.’ 9932 


St. Teresa also speaks of souls being in the company of Christ 


27 Devine, op. cit., p. 62. 

*%8 Denzinger-Bannwart-Umberg, op, cit., n. 478. 

29 Thid., n. 1255. 

® Tbid., Cfr. Devine, op. cit., pp. 62-63. 

31 St. Teresa of Jesus, ‘‘The Interior Castle” (translated from the Autograph, by 
a Benedictine of Stanbrook, Revised and Annotated with Introduction by Prior 
Zimmerman, 4th edition, Thomas Baker, London, 1930), p. 89. 

2 Thid., pp. 185-186. 
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both in His Humanity and His Divinity.** Speaking of the 
transforming union of the soul with Christ, Edward I. Watkin 
states: 


“St. Paul constantly speaks of the grace-union as union with 
Christ . . . a life in Christ. . . . The Bridegroom is not the Sacred 
Humanity, . . . it is the Word—that is Christ in His Godhead. 
Others speak more generally of God as the Bridegroom. . . . The 
union of the soul with grace is a divine work common to the three 
Persons of the Trinity. . . . The Sacred Humanity, that is one Per- 
son with the Word, is the cause and in a large degree the means 
whereby that union with God has been attained by the soul... . 
It is in virtue and in measure of our corporation into the mystical 
body of the Word Incarnate and Glorified that we are united with 
God in the union of grace and mystical experience.’’*4 


The Passion of Christ and Catholic Mysticism 


Although Huxley rejects the mysticism of Benet, Bérulle, 
Eudes and the Jesuits, and pleads for theocentric mysticism, the 
Catholic Church agrees with those who teach and practise Jesus- 
Centrism. This is true theocentric mysticism, for Christ is God. 
Even Pseudo-Dionysius holds that we must travel to the Father 
by Christ. No matter how far a soul advances, Christ is ever its 
life. Being God and Man, Christ is both the road and the goal, 
both the door and the temple. Huxley holds that Benet left 
traditional mysticism by insisting on contemplation of the Passion 
even in the high states of mystical experience.* Huxley, how- 
ever, admits that Benet is not alone in this. Then why blame 
him for leaving ‘‘traditional mysticism’’? Even Dom Baker, 
whom Huxley quotes, treats of the Passion and even in the higher 
states of mysticism.** Dom Baker also holds that Christ brings 
ustoGod. All the great mystics agree in this fundamental truth, 
that Christ is the road and that we need Him always. 

St. John is the Apostle of love for the Incarnate Word. St. 
Paul determines to know nothing except Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified.*” All Paul’s Epistles sing the glories of Christ. It is 
Christ ever and in all things: “Jesus Christ the same, yesterday 
and to-day, yes, and forever.’’"* The writings of the Fathers and 


% Thid., p. 188. 

% Edward Ingram Watkin, ‘“‘The Philosophy of Mysticism’’ (Harcourt, Brace 
-_ i New York City, 1920), Chapter XII, ‘‘The Transforming Union,” pp. 

, 305. 

* Huxley, op. cit., p. 92. 

% Augustine Baker, ‘‘Holy Wisdom,” Methodically Digested by Serenus Cressy, 
Edited by Abbot Sweeney (Burns and Oates, 1876), pp. 422-425; Devine, op. cit., 
pp. 70-72. 

7 T Cor., ii. 2. 

® Heb., xiii. 8. 
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Doctors of the Church from Athanasius to Damascene and from 
Augustine to Bellarmine attest the fact that Jesus is our life and 
the light of the world. They laud His conception, His birth, His 
life with all its mysteries, and above all His Passion, death and 
resurrection. Even the Capuchin, Constantine of Barbanson, 
whose work the ‘‘Secret Sentiers’’ Huxley allows Dom Baker to 
quote, treats of Christ in this strain. In the last chapters of his 
book Fr. Constantine praises Christ as the crown, the joy, and the 
life of the mystic soul.* 

Huxley, in stating that Bérulle’s doctrine cannot form true 
mystics, is in error on a vital doctrine. In complaining about the 
mystical teachings of Benet, the Jesuits, the Eudists or any of 
like opinion, Huxley has ranked against him the glorious phalanx 
of mystics from early and later ages. Benet, Bérulle, John Eudes 
and the Jesuits are in good company with Augustine, Gregory, 
Bernard, Francis, and all the other Saints and teachers of the 
Church. The devotion of the Sacred Heart (spread so wonder- 
fully over the world in modern times) produces mystics and pours 
blessings upon all nations. The Religious Orders, the liturgy, 
Catholic theology and piety cry out against the very idea that 
Jesus-Centrism and contemplation of the Passion cannot bring 
souls to high mystical states.*° 

When St. Teresa entered into ecstasy, it was by contemplating 
the Passion. The contemplation of Christ, His wounds and 
Sacred Heart was most frequent among the mystics. St. Francis 
of Assisi, St. Catherine of Siena, St. Gemma Galgani, and a great 
number of other holy persons rejoiced in the Passion and were 
sealed with the stigmata. The whole Catholic world unites with 
them in praising Christ, honoring His Passion, and holding Christ 
crucified before the world. It is true that momentarily a mystic 
may lose sight of Christ, but all mystics, in whatever state, cling 
to Christ habitually.“ 

The Jesuits are no enemies of true mysticism. Witness all 
their Saints and Blesseds. Pope Pius XI calls the Ignatian 
Exercises ‘‘Instrumentum sanctitatis.’’** The Jesuits glory in 

39 Constantine Barbanson, Capuchin, ‘‘The Secret Paths of Divine Love,”’ Edited 
with an Introduction by Dom Justin McCann, Monk of Ampleforth (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, London, 1929), pp. 182-186, 218 sqq. 

 Cfr. the liturgical feasts and cycles, especially Passiontide, and the feasts of 
Corpus Christi, the Sacred Heart and the Precious Blood. Cfr. also the history of 
devotion to Christ’s Passion and Sacred Heart in the various Religious Orders. 

41 St. Teresa of Jesus, op. cit., note by Prior Zimmerman, p. 186; Adolphe Tan- 
querey, ‘‘The Spiritual Life,’’ Translated by Herman Branderis (2nd revised edition, 
Desclée, Tournai, 1932), p. 698. This work has a good appendix on ‘‘False Mysti- 
cism or Quietism,” pp. 696-699. 

42 Pope Pius XI, ‘‘Meditantibus Nobis,’’ Apostolic Letter of December 3, 1922, 
to R. P. Vladimir Ledochowski, Superior General of the Society of Jesus, on the 


Tercentenary of the Canonization of Ignatius of Loyola and Francis Xavier (Actla 
Apostolice Sedis, XIV, p. 632); ‘“‘Summorum Pontificum,”’ Apostolic Constitution 
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mystic Saints such as Aloysius, Stanislaus, and Alphonse Rodri- 
guez. The Visitandines, by honoring Christ and fostering de- 
votion to His Sacred Heart, gave the world Margaret Mary and a 
rich legacy of mystic love for Christ. St. John Eudes is the 
Father of liturgical cult in honor of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary.** Bérulle was well styled the ‘Apostle of the Incar- 
nate Word” by Pope Urban VIII.‘ The Capuchins glory in 
Benet of Canfield. He is no quietist.* The Capuchins are not 
ashamed of the cross. It is their symbol, and Christ crucified is 
their model. Their Saints and Blesseds are heroes of the Cross. 
With the humble lay brother, St. Felix of Cantalice, the Capu- 
chins wish to know only six letters—Christ’s five wounds and the 
name of Mary. If Pére Joseph did not become a great mystic— 
who knows!—this cannot be blamed on the doctrine of Benet. 
Certainly neither Joseph nor Benet did wrong by loving Christ 
in His Passion and humiliations. Benet followed Mattia de 
Salé, who was a disciple of Harphius, Bonaventure, and finally 
of Francis.“ 

There are many passages in Huxley’s book that call for correc- 
tion. But we think that the main truths here treated will pro- 
vide a solution to all problems, especially concerning Catholic 
Christocentric mysticism. We pray that Huxley may be further 
enlightened and enter the true fold. Meanwhile this, his latest 
book, had best be kept under lock and key, since it is definitely a 
dangerously non-Christian book. We hope that we will yet see a 
brilliant book from Huxley’s pen, a book scintillating with Cath- 
olic truth. 

“In the Cross there is salvation.”” Even as in other ages, so 
also to-day there are many mystics who glory in Christ and arrive 
at divine union in and through Him. May their numbers in- 
crease! These holy souls together with the Jesuits, Carmelites, 
Capuchins and the entire Catholic world raise Christ’s Cross on 
high. It is the sign of our redemption, and Christ is our way, our 
truth, and our life! Clinging to Him at all times we shall not be 
confounded. We look to His Glory which is to come. 
of July 25, 1922, in which St. Ignatius of Loyola is declared the Patron of Spiritual 
Exercises (A.A.S., XIV, pp. 420-422); ‘‘Mens Nostra,’’ Encyclical on Retreats 
in which the Ignatian Exercises are highly praised (A.A.S., XXI, pp. 689-706). 

48 Brémond, op. cit., Vol. III, ‘The Triumph of Mysticism,” p. 499. This work 
has an excellent defense of Pére Eudes, pp. 497-572. 

44 Tbid., p. 40. Bérulle’s doctrine is defended on pp. 1-242. 

“ P. Ubald et Marie Benoit, loc. cit. 

4 Fr. Mattia Bellintani Da Salé, Capuchin, ‘‘The Sufferings of Christ”’ (Benziger 


Brothers, New York City). Brémond in his second volume has good material on 
Pére Joseph, pp. 125-144. 








Abnormality: A Chapter in Moral 
Psychology 


By Rupotr A.LLerRS, M.D., Pu.D. 


IX. Prevention of Neurosis 


Mental treatment of neurotic persons has to remain the exclusive 
domain of the specialist, the psychiatrist or medical psychologist. 
It may be permissible, under certain conditions, that such a 
treatment be carried out by a non-medical agent, provided the 
specialist has first seen the patient, has made his diagnosis, and 
steadily controls the treatment. But the measures which may 
prevent the development of neurosis or similar malformations of 
character can and must be taken by the non-medical lay 
public. 

When a contagious disease spreads over a country, it is the 
physician’s task to treat the victims of the disease. It also rests 
with him to prescribe what individual and public measures should 
be taken to prevent a further spreading of the epidemic. But 
these individual and public measures are carried out by the popu- 
lation, are enforced by the civil authorities, and must be observed 
in the homes, schools, streets, public conveyances, and so forth. 

Things stand much in the same way in regard to neurosis. 
To compare this disturbance with an epidemic is not so farfetched 
either, since the frequency of neurotic troubles is still increasing. 

However much the various schools in medical psychology may 
disagree on the nature of neurosis and on the manner of dealing 
with it, they are all convinced, and for good reasons, that the 
roots of neurosis reach back into early childhood. Prevention of 
neurosis, therefore, is first of all the task of education during the 
first years of life, during the pre-school age, and during the early 
years in school. Naturally, this task devolves mainly on the 
home. We need not review here the many factors which have 
rendered the educational capacity of the family suspect to the 
students of education and of psychology. It is sufficient to re- 
call that, especially among Catholic authors, the necessity of re- 
generating the family life has always been emphasized. 

Nor does there seem any need of recapitulating here the 
principles of educational methods and attitudes, in so far as they 
refer to the prevention of neurosis, because the present writer has 
dealt with these questions extensively elsewhere. Many of the 
leading ideas in this regard may be assumed to be generally known, 
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and commenting on them once more might be equally super- 
fluous and tedious. 

In view of the character of this Review and its readers, it 
seems preferable to say some few words concerning the special 
tasks that might be undertaken by the clergy, and concerning 
their opportunities to codperate in preventing the further spread 
of neurosis. 

Some might object that mental hygiene, after all, does not 
belong to the special work of the sacerdotium. But prevention of 
neurosis contributes in some degree also to promoting the average 
morality—because of reasons explained in one or the other of the 
foregoing articles. Furthermore, to help the individual towards 
the actualization of his best possibilities, and thus towards attain- 
ing his perfection, may be considered very definitely as a task 
worthy of and even incumbent on the priest. 

Those who teach in schools have, of course, a special oppor- 
tunity for exercising a wholesome influence. But the parish 
priest, too, may do an enormous amount of good, directly and 
indirectly, by advising parents, by eradicating or combatting 
certain prejudices—some of them rooted in silly, age-old super- 
stitions, others born of an undue admiration for ‘‘modern” and 
“progressive” psychology. 

In this regard, it would be highly desirable if the priest were 
able to acquire a more comprehensive and reliable knowledge of 
the facts of general and educational psychology. The curriculum 
of the study of philosophy prescribed for theologians includes 
indeed classes on psychology, rational and experimental. But the 
way in which the subject is usually treated, and the average time 
devoted to its study, are hardly adequate to equip the young 
priest with a truly reliable knowledge. Much, therefore, is left 
to his personal and private endeavor in later years. To keep in 
touch with psychological problems is the more advisable as many 
new-fangled ideas are being constantly presented, with often a 
quite effective suggestivity, to the general public and to teachers. 
Psychology and education have become topics of general interest. 
Education is, as Dr. E. Rosenstock-Huessy ironically remarks, 
“the one established Church of America’’—it is the one thing 
which possesses, in the eyes of the general public, an overwhelm- 
ing importance. Up toa certain point, this passion for educa- 
tion is good; but when combined with an exaggerated admiration 
for everything calling itself (with however doubtful a right) 
“scientific,” this attitude creates a disposition for experimenting, 
for continual changing, for adopting all kinds of new methods and 
principles provided only they be ‘up-to-date.’ Knowledge, 
therefore, not only of the principles of a sound education and its 
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philosophical background, but also of the recent developments in 
the Catholic and non-Catholic fields, is sure to prove very helpful 
for the priest. 

Take, for instance, the notion of “frustration.” Although, 
so far as one can see, this notion has no longer the vogue it en- 
joyed a few years ago, it still plays a great réle in current ideas 
on education and in child psychology. When this notion is 
examined more closely, it becomes evident that there is in it 
much less of “‘fact’’ than of prejudice, or at least of preconceived 
theoretical ideas. True, a child resents being ‘‘frustrated.”” But 
is there any real proof that this resentment or the experience of 
frustration is necessarily harmful? In earlier times children were 
“frustrated” very much more than they are to-day. It is very 
questionable whether or not the results of this old and ‘‘unenlight- 
ened”’ education were so much more harmful than are those of 
modern and progressive methods. 

Neurosis rests, ultimately, on the loss or the weakening of the 
consciousness of personal value. Unhealthy ambition (ambition 
directed towards essentially unattainable ends) and lack of 
courage—both fundamentally characteristic of neurotic personali- 
ties—spring from this source. Religion, which convinces the 
individual of his absolute worth by assuring him of God’s in- 
finite love, should accordingly supply the most efficient agency for 
counteracting the evil influences conducive towards neurotic 
development. Nevertheless, it is well known, and has been 
pointed out in the course of these discussions, that the number of 
neurotic personalities is by no means small among the faithful. 

For this apparent discrepancy there are several reasons. One 
of them is, of course, that the mere profession of religion, the 
external observance of its laws, and even subjective conviction 
are no real criterion of the influence religious belief has on a per- 
son’s total life. 

Even if one leaves aside those people—and their number is 
quite large—who, with subjective sincerity be it conceded, manage 
to be Catholics on Sundays and something altogether different 
during the week, one cannot fail to observe that with many the 
determining influence of religious beliefs is remarkably weak. 

This results partly from the fact that, in their religious life and 
knowledge, many have never emerged from a rather undeveloped 
stage. They retain more or less the attitudes they assumed 
while in school. They have either not been taught, or they could 
not utilize such teaching as they received, to transform their 
primitive ideas into a religion more conformable to their actual 
age and experience. It is admirable when a person is able to 
preserve a truly childlike faith in later years, provided—and this 
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is a conditio sine qua non—this childlike faith enables him to deal 
in an adequate manner with his actual situation and his problems. 
But too often this is not the case. Then results an inner dis- 
harmony or cleavage in the personality, and religious motivations 
lose their efficacy more and more, until they become purely per- 
functory attitudes and habits. 

This transformation from the child’s religiosity into a religion 
adequate for the mature mind is a highly individual process. 
The process varies enormously, not only with the individual 
nature, but also and perhaps even more with the individual situa- 
tion. It is all right for sociology, as a science, to treat as identical 
the condition (say) of all laborers of a certain type, of all middle- 
class employees, etc. But in personal life there is no true same- 
ness. As every person is absolutely unique, so is his life. And 
the more ‘“‘personal’’ any aspect of life is, the more it demands a 
strictly individualizing treatment. It is obvious that, if anything 
in life is an absolutely personal affair, it is man’s relation with his 
God. Nowhere, therefore, does individual treatment seem to be 
more imperative than in regard to religious development. 

In religious instruction, therefore, opportunities for personal 
discussion, in strict privacy, should receive special emphasis. 
Children, and even more so adolescents, are often very averse to 
hear anything personal discussed in public. They may resent 
even a reference to a problem which concerns them personally, if 
this reference is made without any intention of providing an 
opportunity for the discussion of their individual difficulties. 

Individualization is also necessary in the confessional. While 
I may be quite mistaken, I have got the distinct impression that 
some of the perfunctoriness observable in many of the laity (and 
it sometimes makes them worry not a little) has one root in the 
lack of individual treatment in confession. From the psycholo- 
gist’s viewpoint, it seems wise to encourage children and adoles- 
cents to be explicit, not only regarding the kind and number of 
sinful acts, but also in regard to the attitudes back of such a be- 
havior, and to offer as much personal guidance as possible. A 
definite intensification of religious life might be achieved, for in- 
stance, by making a more extensive use of references to the liturgy 
in determining the penance, by pointing to the Sunday’s Gospel, 
to some words in the text of Holy Mass, or to some fact in the life 
of a Saint whose feast is being celebrated at the time. In these 
and similar ways religion may be brought into a closer connection 
with actual daily existence, and may well help to avert the cleavage 
of which mention was made above. 

Another point deserving consideration is the intellectual under- 
standing of religious truths and precepts. The exhortation of St. 
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Anselm that the Catholic ought to penetrate, by means of his 
reason, as far as he can into the truths of faith (fides quxrens in- 
tellectum), is not less in place to-day than it was eight hundred 
years ago. This exhortation does not apply merely to highly 
intellectualized people—for the capacity of reasoning, in regard to 
matters of faith, is not the exclusive prerogative of those who have 
graduated from some university. Ignorance in matters theo- 
logical, and consequently a certain confusion of mind, are very 
common. Because people do not know enough of religion, but on 
the other hand know many things which at first sight appear in- 
compatible with religion (I need cite only the widespread idea of a 
conflict between “science” and religion), they do not dare to 
think; they rather avoid any intellectual consideration of their 
religious life. And thus, again, a disharmony is created which is 
anything but favorable to the preservation of a consciousness of 
personal value. 

This incapacity and, partly, unwillingness to reconsider one’s 
religious principles in the light of reason arise the more easily 
because there is unfortunately a general tendency towards under- 
rating the rdéle and efficacy of reason in all things of a not immedi- 
ately practical nature. Reason, it seems, has become in the minds 
of many but an instrument in the service of practical achievements. 
Because science ultimately finds its justification in the techno- 
logical applications it renders possible, and because the modern 
mind has been taught that science is the one and all-important 
form of knowledge, everything that cannot be tested in practical 
experience loses concreteness and credit. 

A generation which has been told so often that all statements 
not pertaining to “‘scientific’’ facts and incapable of verification 
by experiments are fundamentally “meaningless,” and, at their 
best, are to be ranked merely with the fictions of the poets—such 
a generation can hardly be expected to envision speculation as 
something worth while and conducive to helpful results. 

To inhibit the further spreading of the neurotic epidemic, two 
measures seem particularly important. First, reason should be 
given back the place it holds by its nature and dignity among the 
faculties of the human mind. This also entails that the réle of 
the emotions be defined accurately and without the exaggerated 
emphasis which many lay upon them asa factor in mental troubles. 
Emotions are indeed necessary, and their suppression pertains to 
pagan Stoicism, not to Christianity. But emotions are helpful 
only if they respond to their lawful occasions, that is, if and in so 
far as they are controlled by reason. Secondly, a better under- 
standing of the objective order of values should be achieved. 
As long as people crave for success instead of for achievement, 
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and fear defeat instead of viewing temporary failure as the intrin- 
sically necessary correlative of progress, there is little hope for 
man to escape the danger of neurosis. 

It is generally believed that times of crisis, such as the era in 
which we are living, will increase all kinds of mental trouble. 
This, however, is true only to a certain extent. It is not during 
the actual tension of times of war and intense exertion, but in the 
period following such times, that mental troubles develop with 
greater frequency. Consequently, it seems feasible to make use 
of the existing situation for the sake of improving the standard of 
mental health. If it were possible to make people see that the 
“morale” they are expected to develop in times of emergency is, 
in truth, not different from the attitude they ought to maintain 
at all times, however peaceful and prosperous, much would be 
done towards raising the level of mental health. 

The writers who deal with questions of mental health and 
mental hygiene are not blind to the fact that morality may become 
an efficient factor; but they generally regard morality as second- 
ary to mental normalcy. Now, it is true that the idea, held long 
ago by some schools in mental medicine, that mental disease is 
the more or less immediate result of moral laxity, was a great 
exaggeration; organic alterations of the brain do not depend on 
moral depravity, nor can a moral life prevent, say, the develop- 
ment of senile dementia. There was, however, in this idea some 
truth. There is a definite relation between mental health and 
morality when cases of neurosis are in question. 

Preaching morals to a neurotic, however, will not cure him. 
Once the neurotic habit has become established, other means must 
be employed. But in the prevention of neurosis, a correct and of 
course effective moral attitude may be a very influential factor. 

W. Stekel (a writer who belonged to the psychoanalytic school, 
although he went his own ways in several fundamental points) 
once referred to a ‘double morality” as one of the reasons why 
many people are suffering from neurotic conflicts. He was right 
in fact, although his personal interpretation of the double morality 
was wrong. He believed that people were handicapped by the 
fetters of traditional morals, which no longer corresponded either 
to the actual situation of Western civilization or to the individual 
form of life. If this be the case, the fault lies with the modern 
forms of life and of civilization. But he was right when he pointed 
to this conflict as one of the potent factors in the development of 
many troubles, truly neurotic or of a closely kindred nature. 

The present emergency may teach people that there is more 
than individual good, that there are laws which have to be obeyed 
for the sake of the common good, that the violation of these laws 
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entails unhappiness also for the individual. It is, of course, no 
wonder that people get confused; entangled in all sorts of prob- 
lems, life, private and public, looks to them more and more in- 
comprehensible. But the worst trouble is not that there are con- 
flicts and problems. Such, indeed, are inevitable; they are part 
of man’s life and existence, and without them no progress is ever 
achieved. Conflicts and problems drove man on along the road 
of civilization. The fact that man resents there being conflicts 
in his own private, personal life, is the real trouble. Modern 
man feels entitled to a snug and smooth life without any attendant 
difficulties. His failure to realize this aspiration is attributed to 
this or that contingent factor; he accuses capitalism or labor 
unions, the Republicans or the Communists, this neighbor or that 
board, instead of realizing that all these agencies, even supposing 
them to be partial causes, are only the accidental expression of 
fundamental laws which encompass and fashion human life, 
have done so at all times, and will do so for ever. 

In these days, when terrible powers are actively striving to 
destroy the true idea of human dignity, much is indeed talked 
about this dignity—about the rights of man and the necessity for 
safeguarding these rights. But all this talk remains ineffective 
and, to tell the truth, purely superficial as long as men disregard 
the only basis upon which man’s dignity can be firmly and un- 
shakably established. 

The growing number of neurotic and ill-adjusted personalities 
(the selective service has an instructive story to tell about this 
frequency, which it is to be hoped will be completely told one day) 
is a corollary to the general insecurity of which modern man has 
become the victim. And this insecurity will last until man has 
been brought to see clearly once more that he is not alone, and 
that he is not the supreme master of reality. 

Some advocates of “‘enlightenment’’ claim that the progress of 
science has rendered man humble, since he no longer conceives 
himself as the center of the world and as the being for the sake of 
which all things exist. In fact, the development of civilization 
during the last centuries has had the opposite effect. While man 
is regarded as only the highest form of animal life, he is also con- 
sidered as the very highest being of all. He has, thus, lost the 
terrain from under his feet. He has become the prey of dread and 
of loneliness, and therefore he frantically chases for security and 
for escape. He is always running away from himself—and from 
God! 

Faith alone is able to restore security to man. But faith, too, 
must be presented in a manner intelligible to the mind as it has 
been fashioned by the past centuries and by the forces of our own 
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times. Man must realize again the truth, ‘‘honore et gloria coro- 
nasti eum,’’ on one hand; but on the other he must recall that he 
is placed ‘“‘paulum ab angelis.’””’ He must learn to be proud and 
humble at the same time. 

Here lies the great task of religious education and instruction. 
Although of this task, under the particular aspect of the preven- 
tion of neurosis, only the merest outline could be drawn here, it is 
hoped that these few indications may suffice to make under- 
standable the psychologist’s viewpoint. And only in this capacity 
does the writer of these pages venture to speak to his readers. 

Medieval thought knew of two great ideas concerning the posi- 
tion of any kind of science or practice in the totality of human 
knowledge. One of these ideas is embraced in the term, reductio 
artium ad theologiam. This does not mean, nor did it mean to St. 
Bonaventure, that all arts have to be immersed in and submerged 
by theology. But it means that theology is the one science which 
deals with the last foundation of all arts—that is, of all ways of 
coming to terms with reality, things and men. The second idea, 
which even more than the first has been utterly misinterpreted 
by the ‘‘moderns,”’ is expressed in the famous words of St. Peter 
Damian: ‘“Philosophia ancilla theologie.’’ The true significance 
of this saying is sufficiently elucidated by the work of Aquinas. 
In the special respect considered here, it means that an under- 
standing of the laws governing human life, and the laws to be 
obeyed by man, cannot be achieved unless these laws be traced 
back to their divine origin. 

It is not the psychologist’s task to teach theology, nor to preach 
morals to his ‘“‘patients.’’ But he may try to clear the path, so 
that the eternal truths may find entrance, not into an abstract 
and impersonal intellect, but into the very depths of human being. 
Here, however, end the task and the competence of psychology. 
Moral education, religious teaching, priestly guidance have to, 
and alone can, bring the ultimate achievement. 








A Low Funeral Mass 
By Francis B. DONNELLY, J.C.D. 


In the March issue of the REview (p. 567) the question of a 
Low Funeral Mass was discussed briefly by Dr. Donovan. 
Quoting the rubric of the Missal which allows it in the case of 
pauperes, he stated that a Low Mass ‘‘can hardly be said to be 
the proper Mass for funerals.’’ I believe, however, that there is 
strong support for the view that a Low Funeral Mass may be 
celebrated on any day when a private Mass of Requiem is allowed 
by the rubrics, that is, on a feast of semi-double or simple rite, 
a day within a common octave, the Friday following the Ascension 
octave, a major feria of Advent (before December 17), the first 
free day of each week of Lent, a Saturday with the Office of the 
Blessed Virgin, and a minor feria. 

I wish, therefore, to present the evidence for this opinion, 
after stating briefly the general principles regarding the Funeral 
Mass. 


Obligation of the Funeral Mass 


It is quite certain that ordinarily (‘‘Nisi gravis causa ob- 


stet . . .’’) Mass should be celebrated as part of the funeral ob- 
sequies. The general obligation of funeral rites is stated in 
Canon 1215 of the Code: “. . . cadavera fidelium, antequam 


tumulentur, transferenda sunt e loco, in quo reperiuntur, in 
ecclesiam, ubi funus, idest totus ordo exsequiarum que in pro- 
batis liturgicis libris describuntur, persolvatur.’”’ The ceremony 
thus referred to is contained in the Rituale Romanum (tit. VI). 
It comprises the following rites: funeral procession, Office of the 
Dead, Mass, absolution, interment, final prayers in the sacristy. 
At first sight it might seem that the text of the Code has made 
each of these rites obligatory, at least ordinarily. However, this 
is not the case. The Code has amended liturgical law only by 
way of exception, and any such change must be expressly stated 
(Canon 2). Thus, the existing norms for the funeral service were 
merely confirmed, and not modified by the Code. This inter- 
pretation is supported by the fact that the exact words of Canon 
1215 have been inserted as a rubric in the Ritual revised after 
the promulgation of the Code (cap. I, n. 4), though the only 
important change made in the Exseguiarum Ordo was the addition 
of prayers to be recited in the sacristy. Nevertheless, despite 
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this qualification, a Funeral Mass is clearly enjoined: ‘‘Quod 
antiquissimi est instituti, illud, quantum fieri poterit, retineatur, 
ut Missa, presente corpore defuncti, pro eo celebretur, antequam 
sepulture tradatur” (cap.I,n.7). Again, under the Exsequiarum 
Ordo, the obligation is repeated more strongly: “‘Missa vero, si 
hora sit congruens, ritu pro defunctis, ut in die obitus, presente 
corpore, ne omittatur, nisi obstet magna diei solemnitas, aut 
aliqua necessitas suadeat: et post Missam fiat ut supra’’ (n. 18). 
Further evidence of the mind of the Church can be found in the 
extension of the privilege of a Chanted Funeral Mass to a de- 
ceased whose body is not brought to church before interment 
“rationabilem ob causam.’’! Therefore, unless its celebration 
is excluded because of a conflicting feast or ceremony or has to 
be omitted because of grave reason, a Funeral Mass should be 
part of every burial service. 


Chanted Funeral Mass 


In order to enhance the importance of the Mass celebrated at 
the funeral, the Church bestows a special privilege upon it. Its 
celebration is allowed on practically all days, despite the norms 
of the calendar. In fact, the Exsequial Mass is privileged to 
such an extent that its celebration is denied only when it would 
be in some way detrimental to the interests of the people, by 
interfering with ceremonies intended for their benefit. Thus, 
it is allowed except when a conventual or pro populo Mass or 
the special ceremonies of the Missal (for the Feast of the Purifica- 
tion, etc.) could not otherwise be celebrated, or when public 
exposition of the Blessed Sacrament or the liturgical observance 
of certain major feasts of first-class rite would be interrupted 
(consequently, this latter restriction attaches to the external 
solemnity and is transferred with it). And even in this case, the 
privileged Mass may be celebrated on the first free day following 
the interment. This extensive privilege of the Chanted Mass, 
however, is conditioned upon one fact. The Additiones et 
Variationes of the Missal clearly state: ‘. . . permittitur unica 
missa cantata....” In so far as an exception to the calendar is 
allowed, the privilege holds for one Mass only, and the Mass 
must be cantata. A Low Mass does not suffice. ‘‘Privilegium 
ex ipsius tenore estimandum est, nec licet illud extendere aut 


1 Addiliones et Variationes in Rubricis Missalis, III, 4. 

2 Additiones et Variationes in Rubricis Missalis, III, 4, 12. By a recent Indult 
of the Congregation of Rites, the privileged Funeral Mass is allowed in the United 
States on any day not of precept, with the exception of the last three days of Holy 
Week and the feasts of Epiphany and Corpus Christi (Bouscaren, ‘‘Canon Law Di- 
gest,’’ 1941 Supplement, p. 91). 
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restringere” (Canon 67). Exceptions to this norm are allowed 
in the case of pauperes and occasionally by special Indult. How- 
ever, in the absence of such a definite extension, the privilege 
applies only to a Mass cum cantu. As long as it is chanted, the 
Mass may be celebrated sine ministris. Liturgists are agreed 
on that.® 

It is true that the Exsegquiarum Ordo of the Ritual, describing 
the Mass and Absolution, refers to sacred ministers. Neverthe- 
less, the text of the Missal is clear; ‘‘cantata’”’ is the word used. 
And a General Decree of the Congregation of Rites, summarizing 
previous rulings on the Funeral Mass, designates it as ‘‘solemnem 
vel cum cantu’”’ (D. 3755). Thus, the Ritual should not be 
interpreted as imposing a further restriction on the privilege 
granted by the Missal. It is more reasonable to regard the 
ceremony, as described in the Ritual, as the normal and usual 
rite, but not excluding a simple chanted service without sacred 
ministers. 


Low Funeral Mass 


From what has been stated so far, one might be inclined to 
conclude that a Low Funeral Mass is never permitted, on any 
day, unless a specific exception to this effect has been granted. 
This is indeed the view of many authors. At least, that is what 
they appear to imply in their discussion of the Funeral Mass. 
For, except in the case of the pauperes or an Indult, they insist 
without qualification on the necessity of at least a Missa cantata.‘ 
While it may be that these liturgists merely fail to discuss 
the question of a Low Funeral Mass in other instances, their 
complete treatment of the Exsequial Mass would seem to indicate 
that any omission or silence was deliberate. Gatterer, in fact, 
gives a definite reason why the Funeral Mass should be chanted. 
It is, he maintains, a public mass (‘‘. . . quia coetus fidelium ex 
quadam pietatis et caritatis obligatione ei assistere ab antiquo 
tempore consuevit’’). If valid, this reason would apply regard- 
less of the rank of the occurring Office. 

On the other hand, Martinucci, Van der Stappen, and Stella 
hold a more liberal view. They consider a Chanted Mass 
necessary only in so far as the calendar may require, that is, 


3 Croegaert (‘‘De Rubricis Missalis,” p. 216) describes the Mass as solemnis, 
but in the sense of in cantu. 

* Croegaert, loc. cit.; O’Connell, ‘‘General Rubrics of the Missal,” p. 147; Brehm, 
“Synopsis Additionum et Variationum,” p. 178; Gatterer, ‘‘Praxis Celebrandi,” 
n. 108 (editio secunda); Gemert, ““Promptuarium,” n. 307; Callewaert, ‘‘Colla- 
tiones Brugenses,’’ XX, 336; Aertnys-Danhelman,” “Compendium Liturgie Sacre,” 
n. 160 (editio decima); Wapelhorst, ‘Compendium Sacre Liturgiz,” n. 72 (editio 
decima); Augustine, ‘Liturgical Law,” p. 291. 
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only on days that exclude a private Mass of Requiem. “In 
exsequiis unica tantum Missa de Requiem cantari potest omnibus 
diebus quibus prohibentur Misse private de Requiem. .. . Missz 
private nullatenus de Requiem celebrari possunt ratione ex- 
sequiarum, nisi in semiduplicibus’” (Martinucci).6 ‘Missa au- 
tem exsequialis privata, seu lecta, de Requiem dici non potest, etiam 
corpore praesente, diebus quibus fit de Officio duplici, vel de 
aliis qui excludunt Missas de Requiem quotidianas’” (Van der 
Stappen).6 ‘‘. . . Quod si private fiat (Missa exsequialis), nullo 
generaliter privilegio fruitur, et nonnisi semiduplici vel inferiori 
occurrente ritu celebrari potest’’ (Stella).7 Not one of these 
authors goes into detail about the matter. They merely make 
the deduction from norms already stated. Nevertheless, positive 
evidence for their opinion is not lacking, especially in certain 
Decrees of the Congregation of Rites. 


(1) The Congregation has taken cognizance of this opinion 
and expressed no disapproval of it. In D. 2711, which denied a 


Low Mass to pauperes ‘“‘etiam .. . in diebus festis vel ritus du- 
plicis’”’ (now allowed by the rubrics), the following statement is 
found in the pars expositiva;”’ . .. atque internoscens Rubrici- 


starum omnium sententiam asserentium hanc Missam (in die 
obitus seu depositionis defuncti) canendam esse ut locus illi fiat 
in diebus festis vel ritus duplicis....’’ Certainly this declaration 
is not a direct interpretation of the Congregation, but it is part 
of its official Decree. And it is most unlikely that the Congrega- 
tion would mention this view without correction or qualification, 
if it were erroneous. Consequently, the inclusion of this state- 
ment in the official text is confirmation of the interpretation that 
chant is required at the Funeral Mass only in so far as it is being 
celebrated as an exception to the calendar. Further evidence 
on this point is to be found in another Decree quoted in the 
“Manuale Decretorum S. Rituum Congregationis,” edited by 
the famous liturgist, Martinucci (given under the title: “Jn 
festis duplicibus non permittuntur Missx private exsequiales etiam 
presente corpore’’): ‘‘Misse private de Requiem, etiam corpore 
presente et insepulto, dici non possunt diebus quibus fit de 
duplici, vel aliis a rubricis exceptis (29 Jan. 1752).’’8 

That is the full extent of the prohibition. From these authori- 
tative statements, therefore, one may properly conclude that 
there is no obligation to have a Chanted Funeral Mass unless it 


5 “Manuale Decretorum S. Rituum Congregationis” (Ratisbon, 1873), pp. 278, 279. 
These statements are made as a title and note, respectively. 
® “De Rubricis Missalis Romani,’’ q. 339 (editio altera). 
oa” Liturgice, I, p. 163 (editio tertia). 
. 285. 
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is celebrated as privileged (i.e., as an exception to the calendar) 

(2) A second argument is furnished by the provisions of a 
more recent Decree (D. 4372, ad 4,6). This ruling declared that, 
whenever the rubrics permitted a private Mass of Requiem, it 
would be permissible to celebrate the privileged Masses post 
acceptum mortis nuntium, and for the 3rd, 7th, and 30th day and 
the anniversary, as well as special Masses allowed under certain 
conditions up to the time of burial, without any restriction as to 
number or place. In other words, a privilege is unnecessary if 
the norms of the calendar permit a Requiem Mass. The same 
principle would seem to apply to the Low Funeral Mass. ‘Ubi 
eadem est ratio, ibi eadem debet esse juris dispositio.’’ There 
is no obligation to have the Funeral Mass cantata whenever a 
private Mass of Requiem is allowed generally. No exception 
has to be made. 

(3) A Chanted Exsequial Mass is permitted by the Missal, 
not enjoined. Consequently, there is no reason why a Requiem 
Mass of another category might not be substituted according to 
its own norms. For the privilege of a Chanted Funeral Mass 
does not deprive its possessor of the ordinary right allowed by 
the rubrics. ‘Quod ob gratiam alicujus conceditur, non est in 
ejus dispendium retorquendum” (Reg. 61 in VI). One con- 
cession does not nullify another. On the other hand, the use of a 
privilege is never obligatory, at least per se: ‘“Nemo cogitur uti 
privilegio in sui dumtaxat favorem concesso, nisi alio ex capite 
exsurgat obligatio’” (Canon 69). Therefore, the use of the 
privilege of a Chanted Funeral Mass is to be considered mandatory 
only if such an obligation can be definitely established. But, 
as a matter of fact, no conclusive argument exists. It is true 
that the Ritual supposes a Mass with sacred ministers. This, 
however, does not make a Solemn Mass obligatory, and absolutely 
no mention is made of the Chanted Mass sine ministris. The 
Ritual is merely presenting the more complete and more solemn 
ceremony, which may be simplified as the occasion demands. 
The argument of Gatterer likewise does not appear to establish 
an obligation to use the privilege. He maintains that, as a 
public act, the Funeral Mass should be chanted. Even if one 
were to regard it as public, it does not follow as a consequence 
that it must be chanted under all circumstances. The parochial 
and conventual Masses are public, and yet Gatterer himself 
admits they do not have to be chanted in every case (nn. 89, 90). 
As a rule, the Funeral Mass will be chanted, because of the re- 
quirements of the calendar. At times it may be merely a Low 
Mass, and nevertheless not lose its public character. 
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Conclusion 


By way of conclusion, the following norms may be laid down 
for practice. 

(1) According to a solidly probable opinion, a Low Mass may 
be celebrated as the Exsequial Mass whenever the rubrics allow 
a private Mass of Requiem, 1.e., on feasts of semi-double and 
simple rite, a day within a common octave, the Friday following 
the Ascension octave, a major feria of Advent (before December 
17), the first free day of each week of Lent, a Saturday with the 
Office of the Blessed Virgin, and a minor feria. On other days, 
it is allowed only if the deceased is a pauper or where a special 
privilege exists. 

(2) A Low Funeral Mass may not be celebrated (except in 
the case of pauperes or a privilege) on a day when a private Mass 
of Requiem is allowed by special Indult. The Indult may not be 
extended to constitute a further exception to the rubrics. Thus, 
the Congregation of Rites has forbidden the extension of an In- 
dult, permitting Chanted Masses of Requiem on certain days, to 
include the celebration of more than one Chanted Funeral Mass 
(D. 4118). 

(3) The regular Mass “in die obitus’’ should be used for a 
Low Funeral Mass. Though the Mass is not chanted, it is 
nevertheless the Exsequial Mass. This interpretation is con- 
firmed by D. 4372 (ad 6), which decreed that the special Mass 
for the 3rd, 7th, and 30th day was to be used for Masses other 
than the usual one, on any day free for a private Mass of Requiem. 
Similarly, the same Mass, with the appropriate change of 
oration, should be used for the Funeral Mass. 

(4) Only one oration is to be said at a Low Funeral Mass. 
“Unam tantum esse dicendam in missis omnibus que cele- 
brantur . . . die et pro die obitus seu depositionis . . .”” (D. 3920). 












Pastoral Musings 
By Kian J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


XI. Juvenile Delinquency 


A number of reports from Juvenile Courts dealing with youth 
up to eighteen years of age show an increase of 10% in juvenile 
delinquency during the year 1941. During the first World War, 
the number of such delinquencies increased steadily, and there 
are sufficient reasons and indications to suggest that the process 
will be repeated during the present war. What are the causes of 
this phenomenon? The main reasons are that the ordinary 
causes exercise a greater influence in abnormal times, and that 
such times add several causes of their own. This is a complete 
but not a detailed answer. The situation will be much clarified 
by an investigation of these questions: (1) What are the normal 
causes for religious and moral delinquencies in the life of Catholic 
boys and girls? (2) What effect do abnormal conditions in 
social life have on the delinquency of youngsters? Although a 
detailed and comprehensive answer to these questions would 
require a book, we can supply an outline of all that is of interest 
to pastors and constitutes a basis for practical conclusions useful 
in religious and pastoral guidance. 


Ordinary Causes of Juvenile Delinquencies 


Why does it so frequently happen that seemingly good and 
religiously inclined boys and girls change suddenly for the worse? 
Such changes usually take place between the years 13 and 18, 
shortly after the children leave the parochial school, or shortly 
before they leave the public school. Hence, the ‘‘teen age” 
will be considered in this musing. 

The younger child finds the religious cravings natural to the 
Christian soul satisfied by simple stories imparting the knowledge 
of a loving and merciful God, of His power and greatness, 
of His wonderful works and His association with the Saints. 
Such a child is attracted by personalities and their doings, which 
in turn elicit admiration, love, compassion and joy. This 
satisfies his mind and heart. A desire for good, an abhorrence 
of evil, tenderness of conscience, and true devotion are the 
natural consequences. The younger child has no spiritual or 
material worries about the future. Satan, the world and the 
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flesh are not yet powerful enemies, and the conscience, if it be- 
comes disturbed, soon finds peace again. 

On the other hand, adolescents (18 years and older) already 
begin to see and understand the spiritual behind the things that 
confront them in life. They begin to form for themselves a plan 
or ideology of life, which, subject to many modifications, finally 
constitutes the religious and moral basis for adult life. For 
this reason, the adolescent visualizes a closer connection between 
religion and life, and with it his sense of the importance of re- 
ligion in practical life should grow. This growth will depend 
much on the foundation that was laid and the guidance extended 
during earlier years. Religion must change from isolated 
practices and sentiments to life itself. 

The years between childhood and adolescence, sometimes 
called the ‘“‘teen age,” can be considered now. During this 
period youth enters into a struggle for existence of a peculiar 
nature. Big boys and girls begin to sense that they have a 
personality of their own, and become less and less inclined to be 
directed by others. They try to work out and follow plans of 
their own that seem to them promotive of their own welfare. 
They want to be somebody, to amount to something; they seek 
to influence others, and be independent of others. To realize 
these ends, boys and girls strive, by somewhat different means 
according to sex, to increase their power by opposing others, play- 
ing tricks, entering contests, creating noise or scenes; they dream 
about the future, but in the present seek actions that will make 
them big and outstanding in the eyes of others. Anyone that 
has worked with boys or girls of this age, or has instructed them 
in schools, does not need concrete examples. Such attitudes and 
behavior may sometimes puzzle a teacher or pastor, and may 
seem ridiculous to adults; but those who are in this period of 
struggle with and about themselves are serious, and the whole 
process is quite natural. 

This struggle is complicated by a conflict with the surrounding 
world that arises at the same time. The youngsters feel that 
it is the privilege and right of man to dominate the creatures 
made for his benefit. They begin to realize that their domination 
over material creation will be in proportion to their knowledge 
of nature’s laws, workings, and value for man. Hence, this 
age places emphasis on nature study, physiology, the discovery 
and production of things, etc. Good as these attitudes are in 
themselves, their abuse or diversion into wrong fields must be 
guarded against. Among the dangers to be feared are the neglect 
of the duties of their state of life, wrong methods of procuring 
things desired, corrupt reading matter, etc. 
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Another complication may be caused by the fact that the boys 
or girls have not as yet a clear idea of the vocation in life that 
God wants them to follow. Hence, all their thoughts are centered 
in a visible material world, for this is an important factor during 
this period of life. A truly spiritual viewpoint is almost entirely 
absent, because its creation demands a certain amount of interior 
recollection, quietude, self-denial, and self-discipline. All these 
things, being of a penitential nature and an outgrowth of the 
abrenuntio at Baptism, come ordinarily much later in life. Very 
few people become convincedly spiritual before middle age, but 
very many never arrive at this state of perfection. Hence, our 
youthful Saints are outstanding miracles of God’s grace. 

These struggles and others of a personal nature naturally 
create a variety of difficulties. As far as religion is concerned, a 
certain aversion is noticed. The boy or girl may learn the answers 
in the catechism perfectly, but they are memorized as a part of the 
school requirements. As a rule, interest in explanations and 
applications wanes, especially if a catechist does not supply what 
the young of that age are looking for, or almost completely de- 
spiritualizes religion. Juveniles want and are interested in what 
is practical and directly applicable to their situation in life. They 
abhor what seems childish to them, and have little interest in 
what is above their level. 

Many religious instructions leave youth unsatisfied and di- 
minish their interest. Moreover, the more religous the parents 
and instructors are, the more their views will differ from those 
of boys and girls, and this difference is liable to arouse antagonism. 
In our era of extraordinary progress in many fields, succeeding 
generations have different struggles, although religion remains the 
same. At present, youngsters want to know what this or that 
religious or moral principle means in their actual situation, and 
if this postulate is not filled, religion loses much of its importance 
for years to come. “Teen age’’ youngsters are not yet able to 
make correct adaptations and applications by themselves. They 
may have some knowledge, but they lack experience. There is 
no doubt that the young must be educated with a view to their 
future, but boys and girls are still limited in their learning, under- 
standing, and experience. For this reason, a foundation laid 
in the grammar school will suffice in religion as little as in any 
other branch. Religious education must be continued at least 
until adolescence. 

Such was the custom formerly, and the practice was not con- 
sidered superfluous. At the beginning of this century there 
were still many parishes where Sunday School was obligatory 
until eighteen. 
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At present, the larger number of parochial school graduates 
continue their education under ‘‘educators and philosophers who 
spend their lives in searching for a universal moral code . . . as if 
there existed no Decalogue, no Gospel law, no law even of nature 
stamped by God on the heart of man, promulgated by right 
reason, and codified in positive Revelation by God Himself.” 
Such men (educators) make a youth “the slave of his own blind 
pride and of his disorderly affections.’’* As it is now, religious 
education and training ceases entirely during the period when it 
is most necessary. Some laudable attempts which have been 
made by zealous pastors do not change the general situation. 
The ‘‘teen age” is the crucial period in life for the majority of 
public high school pupils. During this period the leakage is 
inaugurated. Although it is impossible to provide Catholic 
high schools for all pupils, it might be possible to formulate 
general and enforceable rules under which Ordinaries could 
permit attendance at non-Catholic institutions. This is what 
Pius XI had in mind when he wrote the Encyclical quoted above. 
The solution is not simple, but should be given a trial in view of 
the large number of souls concerned. Public authorities could 
not well object to reasonable suggestions put forward in the 
interest of religion. 

To the obstacles stated we may add a number of psychological 
traits and other factors, which, although they exercise no strong 
influence when taken separately, may exert considerable influence 
when taken together. Sometimes difficulties arise from an in- 
ability to understand that religious activities are not always 
identical with the exercise of religion. A certain bashfulness 
may induce boys and girls to keep a distance between themselves 
and an all-holy God, and they may evince a disinclination to 
appear better or holier than others of their age. This attitude 
may seem peculiar, but it is certainly not uncommon. Further- 
more, boys and girls may feel that their life lies in a sphere not 
calling for any special perfection or higher vocation. This 
absence of an ideal, so chilling to the chasteness of the young 
soul, may result in discouragement and a neglect in resisting 
temptations. Finally, the general urge of the ‘“‘teen age” is to 
hide its weaknesses and perplexities, and to oppose and even 
refuse to submit to all that seems to limit the free will. Hence, 
very many boys and girls mistakenly look at laws and regulations 
as encroachments upon their personal freedom, and manifest 
hostility to them. Of course, a little later they will begin to 
realize the necessity of laws for the regulation of personal life in 
the Church, in the State, and in society. This tendency of 

1 Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth. 
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opposition is increased by teachers and parents who use religious 
practices as disciplinary measures, or who unwisely enforce 
religious exercises. A certain amount of freedom and individuality 
in religious living is necessary and laudable; otherwise, his 
religious practices will not lead the individual to the love of God 
nor increase it. Cold laws and fiats lead frequently to sin and 
separation from God. All the trends mentioned so far are more 
or less common to the ‘‘teen age.”” To know these trends will 
facilitate an understanding of the undesirable changes that some- 
times occur suddenly during the years of character development. 


Effects of Abnormal Conditions on Juvenile Delinquencies 


To these normal traits and trends that may lead boys and girls 
away from God and religion, abnormal times like war, prolonged 
unemployment, depressions, etc., add other sources of danger to 
juvenile morality. During a war, young people just beginning 
to think for themselves and rapidly growing towards the draft 
age are at a loss to get a true concept of what it all means. They 
may gain more liberty owing to a relaxation of parental control 
and a lack of supervision otherwise exercised by older relatives 
who are now away from home in the army or in defense work. 
Tension may arise among the descendants of different nationali- 
ties now lined up against each other. It does not need much to 
arouse an enmity which may end in a bitter private feud. Prop- 
aganda heightens this tension. Abnormal periods may be 
accompanied by greater poverty or greater income, both of 
which upset the environment and mode of life. Some become dis- 
satisfied with Divine Providence, and refuse to accept the sacri- 
fices and submit to the restrictions that periods of stress bring 
with them.' Moreover, during difficult times the police and 
courts become more stringent, and many things that would at 
other times be regarded as merely a nuisance will be magnified 
into juvenile delinquency, since this term has never been exactly 
defined and standardized. This naturally increases the number 
of delinguency cases, and arouses all kinds of reformers to ask for 
measures that primarily benefit professional social workers. 
They demand that juvenile courts be re-organized, that the 
force of probation officers be increased, that the task of Big 
Brothers be taken over by men who know somcthing—and, 
therefore, must be well-paid! There may be some good sug- 
gestions among their proposals, but it must be remembered that 
almost invariably these suggestions are to be put into practice 
after youngsters have fallen into the hands of the law, whereas the 
reduction of delinquency demands that we keep the youngsters 


1 See footnote on p. 1047 for latest report on juvenile delinquency. 
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out of trouble. As soon as they come in touch with law enforce- 
ment, the youngsters are, as a rule, already on the wrong road. 
The protection and correction of delinquents is good, but preven- 
tion by suitable means is incomparably better. It is this preven- 
tion of delinquency in which a pastor is primarily interested, 
because crimes and delinquencies are plain sins and nothing else. 
Whilst the good shepherd is anxious to regain what is lost, he 
desires even more intensely to keep the lambs with his flock. 

The picture of boys and girls so far outlined is one-sided, and 
therefore might be misleading unless supplemented by a listing 
of the good traits and qualities found in youngsters of the “teen 
age.” Notwithstanding the many undesirable factors influencing 
the boys and girls, their religious susceptibility is greater than 
at most other periods of life. They possess characteristics which, 
if prudently cultivated, may offset their obnoxious urges. The 
fact that the natural urges of these youngsters can form spring- 
boards into the supernatural, should not be overlooked. A few 
of these urges will be considered. 

(1) At this age, there is an urge to go far in any direction and 
to explore the unknown. God is greater than the whole creation. 
He alone can fill our longings, and His constant preservation of 
what He made can well satisfy the quest into nature’s working. 
What a field of exploration is found in the biblical description of 
the Creation, and in the laws He gave to creatures to maintain 
and develop themselves! It all leads naturally to some under- 
standing of God’s greatness, wisdom and power. 

(2) At this age, there is also an urge for the heroic, uncondi- 
tioned and whole. This urge, not found in the younger child and 
much less evident in adults, is the most beautiful trait found in 
boys and girls, because it is identical with what the Gospel 
demands. This demand of wholehearted and unconditional 
surrender to God constantly recurs in the pages of Holy Scripture. 
If he is to induce the young to make this total surrender to 
Christian life, a certain heroism and straightforwardness must 
be manifest in the catechist himself. 

(3) A third characteristic of this age is its loyalty to inspiring 
leadership. But what is greater and more inspiring than Christ’s 
leadership, if the invisible results are properly emphasized? 
Christ’s fearlessness, courage, wisdom, power, and His person- 
ality, if presented with some emotion, will not fail to inspire and 
will create a lasting impression. If the catechist can dramatize 
fittingly the events related in the Gospel, he will take a great 
step forward in convincing the young that Christ is truly the 
Way and the Life—that He knows them individually, calls each 
one of them for some particular task, will personally help with 
this task, and will infallibly lead them to true happiness here 
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and hereafter. Every defection from the teaching and will of 
this Divine Leader is grave disloyalty, treason, giving comfort 
to Satan—His and our enemy. What could be more unworthy 
of man, the child of God and the crown of creation? In the 
creating of the true concept of Christ’s incomparable leadership 
lies the possibility of forming juvenile Saints. 

(4) When their loyalty has been aroused, youngsters of this 
age manifest a joy and willingness to serve even at the cost of sacri- 
fices. Eventhough he cannot lift himself rapidly to the height of 
perfection, the developing miles Christi with his naturally Chris- 
tian soul still desires to stand at attention before his Divine 
Leader to receive commands. His urge to serve and come into 
contact with the important things of the earth, should be utilized 
in promoting the service of God in general, and in particular 
for promoting the service of the altar or choir and the higher 
vocations. 

(5) These youngsters have also the urge to fight and conquer. 
True Christianity is attained only by fighting an army of interior 
and exterior enemies. The young are told that they are soldiers 
of Christ. How will they merit the name of “‘soldiers,” if they 
will not fight the most dangerous and resourceful enemies of all 
mankind? As fighting a human enemy increases one’s physical 
strength, so fighting for one’s soul increases spiritual power. 
Every temptation conquered is a victory for soul and body. 
Every conquest over self, over evil inclinations, indifference and 
sloth, is worthy of a special distinction in the kingdom of God. 
Every confession of faith in words or deeds is a bombshell di- 
rected at Satan. 

(6) This age feels likewise a keen ambition to amount to some- 
thing now and later. Youth speedily realizes that not much can 
be attained without work. This is true in the material as well 
as the spiritual order. For the sacrifices that Christian life 
demands from adults the young must be prepared by arousing 
their enthusiasm for the Faith and religious living. It is true 
that the enthusiasm of youth will later evaporate, but normally 
it does not do so without leaving a deep and lasting impression 
behind. However, no true greatness will be achieved by the 
young unless their enthusiasm is activated by loyalty to Christ 
and a desire to act in union with Him. This true enthusiasm is 
fostered by the Baptismal vows, Mass, and theSacraments. Con- 
trast the Christian heroes whose feasts have been celebrated in 
the Church for centuries day after day, with the great of the 
world whose names are so speedily forgotten. Contrast the good 
influence the Saints exercised upon human society with the well- 
advertised men and women whose lives are so far from being 
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godly and are often a scandal to millions. Recall the countless 
Martyrs, who were loyal to Christ unto death and now enjoy an 
everlasting glory. That there is a great lack of loyalty to 
Christ and His Church to-day, is plainly evidenced by the nu- 
merous mixed marriages, divorces, etc. In our land these rank 
among the serious causes of juvenile delinquencies. 

(7) At times these youngsters show a feeling of insecurity 
and a quest for mother love. Not much need be said to indicate 
how these traits can be utilized to promote habits of prayer, the 
reception of the Sacraments, and a great devotion to Mary, the 
Mother of God and of all Christians. Nor is it necessary to 
point out additional points of contact between the cravings of 
boys and girls and religious living. It is not the objective of our 
musings to exhaust a certain subject, but to suggest thoughts and 
propose ideas that may be utilized in pastoral work. 


Juvenile Delinquency as a Challenge to Pastors 


The question of how pastoral endeavors may contribute to a 
reduction in juvenile delinquency has been already partly an- 
swered. Religious education must be taken more seriously, and 
instructions adapted to the prevailing psychology of the pupils. 
Unquestionably, there is no influence in the life of the young so 
great as religion. Pastors should be thoroughly convinced of 
this fact. May the fiercest enemies of Christianity teach us a 
lesson! 

The atheistic totalitarian leaders could at first make no prog- 
ress with the adolescents whom they forced into their labor 
camps, for the latter had been well-grounded in their religion. 
This induced the leaders to tear down the religious educational 
system and to develop their political ideology into a religion of 
their own, as was done by Mohammed and the Japanese. Some 
years ago I had the privilege of consulting with Christian youth 
leaders in practically all the countries now under national social- 
istic rule or control, and there was nothing they deplored more 
than this process that was just starting at the time. It simply 
made them powerless to strengthen youth in arduous situations. 
The only means they had to stem the tide were being appro- 
priated by the political party. ‘“‘Body and soul’ were inter- 
preted as “soil and blood,” with the citation of Biblical texts; 
ancient heroes were substituted for Christian Saints; divine 
mysteries were replaced by pagan rites and worship; leaders 
were deified and exalted as saviors and redeemers; those killed 
in social revolutions were placed in the national Valhalla; relics 
of fallen comrades were assigned an important rdéle in most group 
meetings; the flag of the leader was honored more than the Cross; 
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the Sacraments, baptismal vows, and religious worship were 
imitated; pagan ideals which might attract youth were unceas- 
ingly proposed; absolute faith in the ideology, in its principles 
and leadership, was demanded. Martyrs and protecting spirits 
were created, and it was taught that strength, courage, a more 
prosperous life and final salvation could come only through per- 
sonal exertion and war. Girls were similarly prepared in keeping 
with their position in life and their sex. It was inculcated as 
their special vocation to furnish the holocausts for the altar of 
Mars. Their duty to become mothers was so much exalted that 
many of them became insane and many more disregarded all 
laws, customs, and propriety. 

The effectiveness of these methods clearly indicate that a 
higher intellect (a fallen angel) is behind them. Within a few 
years, the global war became possible. What aided the influence 
of the leaders was the fact that they could always refer to physi- 
cal and visible improvements, and interpret them as blessings 
far preferable to uncertain things promised after death. Beyond 
dispute, the visible material progress made the young enthu- 
siastic and willing to undertake all the sacrifices demanded by the 
ideology. Thousands of boys and girls climbed mountains early 
on Sunday mornings to pay tribute to the rising sun, as the source 
of light, warmth, strength, growth and fertility. Parades were 
held to make the young conscious of their important réle in the 
movement. On the last birthday of Kemal Attaturk celebrated 
in Istanbul, young boys preceded by soldiers paraded from the 
bridge through the districts of Pera and Galata to the tomb of 
the banner-bearer of Mohammed on the shore of the Bosporus 
opposite Kai-don, the ancient Chalcedon. For hours and hours 
they passed along, singing their monotonous songs and sluggishly 
walking the considerable distance. But there was never a lack 
of enthusiasm; all, old and young, including the students of 
the Latin minor seminary operated by the French Capuchins, 
joined in the festive demonstrations. The reason for all the 
glamor lay in the undeniable material and social improvements. 

With the decline in the Christian religion, the number of 
juvenile delinquencies rose enormously, notwithstanding the 
fact that, most of the Commandments having been liquidated or 
rewritten, many pernicious social and moral delinquencies were 
no longer included in this category. The power of Christianity 
has thus been broken in many lands. 

We may thank God that better conditions still prevail among 
us; but liberalism, and especially atheistic liberalism, is equally 
capable of weakening religion and its power over the young. 
Liberalism can just as easily be turned into an ideology destructive 
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of Christianity. It could be done more easily here than in 
countries where the young were well instructed in their Faith 
and had to fight for that Faith continuously. However, we have 
the advantage of knowing the methods Satan is employing in 
our days, and we have still time to safeguard our boys and girls 
against the impending dangers. Nothing but religious instruc- 
tion, practice and discipline during the ‘‘teen age” gives any 
hope of providing a prophylaxis. The preventive means, positive 
and negative, consisting in organizations and confraternities 
formed for assembling and instructing the young, are not sufficient 
in view of the fact that still millions of youngsters are left without 
a psychological religious guidance just at a time when they are 
most in need of it and are in a receptive mood. To realize the 
seriousness of this general statement, let every pastor and his 
assistants try to compute the number of graduates of the gram- 
mar school who now lack all religious instruction except the short 
Sunday sermons, which cannot well be adapted to the idiosyn- 
crasies of growing boys and girls. For at least these members of 
his individual flock, the pastor is responsible before God. If 
these are kept on the right path in every parish by utilizing all 
the means at our disposal, both temporal and religious, the num- 
ber of delinquencies among boys and girls will decrease, faith 
and morality will be strengthened, and the glory of God and the 
salvation of pastors and their flocks will be promoted.? 

? The latest report on Juvenile Delinquency issued in Albany, N. Y., July 6, 1942, 
attributes the increase to dislocations in family life, especially to the moving of 


families into war industry areas and to the greater number of mothers drawn as 
workers into war plants, since the children are thus left without parental supervision. 








Starting the School Year 
By Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


All beginnings are important. Those engaged in education 
know the importance of starting the school year well. We do 
not need to quote the proverb, “Well begun is half done,’’ to 
convince a teacher that he should begin his schoolwork year 
after year with vigor and a sense of direction. The first day of 
school is indeed a ‘‘tide in the affairs of men’’—of the little men 
and the little women who make up the student body of the 
school. It must be taken at the flood, or the voyage of their 
school year may be ‘“‘bound in shallows and in miseries.” 

The veteran teacher knows the importance of a good start, 
and the beginning teacher, facing an eager class of pupils for the 
first time, has learned the same lesson in the theory of teacher- 
education. Common sense and psychology agree in stressing 
the value to the teacher of the very first day of the school year. 
Experiment has determined that the initial events in a long 
series of related events stand out strongly in memory; they 
are matched only by the final or terminal events of the series. 
Thus, one remembers most vividly the first and the last events 
of a journey; the intervening events tend to become blurred in 
memory much more quickly than the opening and the closing 
incidents. 

Even the very young child comes to school on the first day of 
the year with a clear sense of the value of the work he is under- 
taking. He expects to find in his teachers persons of superior 
merit who will take up the work of imparting knowledge with 
vigor and definite purpose, who will establish immediate rapport 
between themselves and the eager young souls committed to 
their charge, who will bend every effort to make school life a 
pleasant experience, who will, in a word, inspire confidence in 
their young disciples and impart to them a love of learning and 
a desire to learn. From the very beginning the teacher tries to 
establish in the minds of his pupils a correct attitude, a proper 
mental “‘set.’”’ This vital approach of the teacher gives to the 
pupil the will to work, the capacity to take his proper part in 
the great codperative task of education. 

The proverb that we have quoted suggests a limitation. The 
good beginning is not everything. If an auspicious start is 
succeeded by dawdling on the part of teacher and pupils, the 
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sharp contrast may easily have an unfortunate influence. The 
anticlimax will destroy the pupil’s will to work. A flurry of 
activity on the first day is not synonymous with a good start of 
the school year. It is easy to mistake boisterous enthusiasm 
and spectacular interest for a planned and constructive beginning 
of any important work. This mistake may be made in the field 
of education as in any other field. The teacher who plans his 
work intelligently seeks to generate within his pupils enthusiasm 
and interest on the very first day of school, it is true; but he 
strives to rouse the type of enthusiasm and interest that will not 
wane but wax stronger as the year goes on. 

How is the teacher to do this? In the first place, he plans to 
begin serious and systematic schoolwork at the earliest possible 
moment. We are impressed by the description given by Adele 
Talbot of the opening day in the school in which she was privi- 
leged to teach. “On the opening day,” she writes, ‘““‘when the 
quarter of nine o'clock bell rang, my pupils came in quietly and 
took their places. At five minutes of nine they were as quiet as 
any silence period could call for. There was no confusion any- 
where in the building; in fact, everything was running as sys- 
tematically as though school had been operating under an effi- 
cient program for weeks.’”” These words of a new teacher are 
in reality a tribute to the genius of her principal in perfecting a 
school organization that made this successful opening possible. 

It is true that much will depend upon the thoroughness with 
which the principal and other administrators have looked after 
the various details of admission and organization. It is not too 
much to ask that the regular program of studies be in full swing 
within thirty minutes after the time of opening. The first day 
of school is definitely part of the time assigned to cover the work 
of the year. The learner must be given an opportunity to make 
an aggressive attack upon the problems that the school year will 
present. Every delay is dangerous. If the right preliminary 
steps have been taken by those in charge, there will be no delay. 
The teacher comes to the classroom with the expectation of 
beginning at once the tasks of the school. If he becomes en- 
meshed in the details of admission and registration, of organiza- 
tion and routine, systematic teaching is an impossibility. Con- 
fusion and disorder results in a general atmosphere of excitement, 
and the pupil fails to develop the learning attitude. We appeal 
here to another proverb that tells us that procrastination is the 
thief of time. Ifthe time and energy of the teacher are dissipated 
in the details of tasks that do not properly belong to him, he 
cannot properly attend to the main task of teaching, and the 
pupils will develop a work attitude with extreme difficulty. 
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There are, of course, details of school organization that must 
await the actual opening of school. Pupil activity in learning 
cannot start until the pupils are present. The well-organized 
classroom will delegate certain definite responsibilities to the 
pupils themselves. The ideal classroom calls upon every pupil 
to make a contribution, not only in his responses to learning 
situations, but also in the way of some useful service to his 
fellows. The descending sun of each schoolday, of the first as 
well as of the last, should find every pupil able to relate some- 
thing that he has learned for himself and something that he has 
done for the school or for his fellows. The teacher must exercise 
great care that the tasks of the first schoolday may be well within 
the compass of the pupils assigned to him. If the schoolwork is 
not so ordered, it will have a negative and depressing effect upon 
the pupil. Every learning activity must challenge the pupil, 
but the challenge of the opening days is chiefly concerned with 
his effective retention of what he has learned. The teacher aims 
to determine whether he knows the work of the preceding grade. 
Is the pupil prepared for further advance? The reasonable 
challenge of planned and graded progress is stimulating to the 
pupil, and will have a positive and encouraging effect upon him. 

In his eagerness to begin well, the teacher does not forget that 
the pupils of the new group assigned to him will differ in their 
mental and physical conditions, in their natural endowments, 
and in the extent and character of their experiences. They will 
differ also in health, age, ability, aptitude, scholastic achievement, 
emotional stability, and social maturity. He seeks to become 
acquainted with the personality, the capacity, and the achieve- 
ments of each pupil. He has an eye on every learner. He is 
kind to the bashful and merciful to the absurd. In his solicitude 
for pupils new to the group, he appoints committees of the 
veteran pupils to look after them at recess time and at noon inter- 
mission. He assigns no work and asks no questions beyond the 
comprehension and attainments of the pupils. If he finds that 
individual pupils are not able to keep pace with the grade, he 
appeals to the proper authorities at the right time. He subjects 
no pupil to embarrassment; he carefully avoids developing in 
any pupil a complex of failure. In a word, from the first hour 
of the first day he tries to establish rapport with every member of 
his group. 

This effective beginning of the school year presupposes much 
preliminary work on the part of the teacher. We are impressed 
by Angelina W. Wray’s picture of her beginning teacher, “a 
brown-eyed girl who planned by day and dreamed by night of 
her first school and how she could best make it a success.” There 
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is very little exaggeration in this picture. The progress of teacher 
education to-day sends the teacher to his work with better prepa- 
ration than was common in a less fortunate day, but even the 
graduate teacher, armed with a degree and a certificate, has the 
same need to make preliminary preparations for the specific 
teaching assignment that is given him. When admitted to a 
school system, he should secure the textbooks and the course of 
study ofthat system. A wide acquaintance with textbooks and 
with children’s books in general is part of a splendid background 
for any teacher. The general nature and requirements of the 
work that precedes and follows the assigned grade, must be 
thoroughly understood. Exact knowledge of the course of study 
for the grade or grades assigned him is essential. 

It contributes much to the ease of beginning the year effectively 
when the teacher arrives at the scene in good time. Three or 
four days in advance will be none too soon. The teaching Sisters 
in the Catholic school system have a distinct advantage in the 
fact that they return to residence in the local convent two or 
three weeks before the opening day of school. Parents and pupils 
will visit them there during these intervening days in an effort 
to adjust difficulties and to prepare the way for the coming 
school year. Newcomers in the parish will bring their children 
to introduce them to the Sisters even before the special day set 
for registration. These two or three weeks before the opening 
of school are a precious period of consultation and conference. 

The teacher who comes to his school a few days in advance of 
the opening of school, has an invaluable opportunity to attend 
to the many details that will facilitate his task. He will first 
take an inventory of classroom materials, and check the equip- 
ment and supplies that will be found available on the opening 
day. The inventory of the preceding teacher will help him to 
estimate the adequacy of supplies and equipment. He can 
present a requisition betimes for essential additions to classroom 
materials. He will give study to the physical environment of 
the classroom, to the condition and location of everything, to the 
problems of heat, light, and ventilation; he will determine 
whether the accommodations are adequate for the number of 
pupils assigned to him. With this preliminary study he will 
assure himself that satisfactory work from the first day may not 
be prevented by insufficient supplies. 

Many school systems appoint a day some time before the open- 
ing of school for the registration of at least new pupils. Those 
pupils who have supplied a condition in summer school are 
usually required to come with the new registrants. On this 
registration day all new or conditioned pupils are given their 
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admission cards, stating the grade, room, and teacher to whom 
they are assigned. All pupils who successfully passed the ex- 
amination of the previous year, received their classification 
from the promoting teacher at the close of the term, and will be 
definitely assigned to the next higher grade. Problem cases of 
pupils who have reached the limit of their capacity or who have 
been irregular in attendance, must be solved or adjusted by the 
principal. 

At the earliest possible moment the teacher should obtain a 
list of the names of his pupils. He will strive to gain a knowl- 
edge of each individual pupil from all available records and from 
the personal estimates of previous teachers of the individual. 
The cumulative record card gives a fairly adequate picture of 
the pupil, his attendance, his progress, his achievement, his 
health, his scholarship, and his character. If the teacher studies 
each of his pupils through the medium of this record, he will be 
able to make an intelligent approach to his class on the opening 
day of school. 

The new teacher can plan much of the room organization and 
routine in advance. He will have all essential materials in 
readiness and available for use; he will know the exact location 
and amount of accessory material. He may devise orderly 
procedure for entering and leaving the room, for passing to or 
through the wardrobe or other places in the classroom, for 
collecting and distributing materials, and for attending to the 
light, heat, and ventilation. Commonly, these procedures are 
standard for the school, and the new teacher will conform to the 
traditions or to pupils’ habits carried over from the preceding 
year. Many desirable activities of this nature will suggest 
themselves as the work proceeds or as the occasion requires. 

A tentative daily program is an important item in the pre- 
liminary work of every new teacher. This task assumes gigantic 
proportions in a one-teacher school, but is very much less com- 
plicated in larger schools, and is reduced to a minimum in schools 
where the departmental plan is in operation. Obviously every 
teacher must conform to the time schedule that is set by the 
proper authorities of the school, at least in beginning and closing 
each school session. A certain degree of latitude is permitted in 
assigning additional time to subjects in which a given class is 
having difficulty. If it is necessary to make special provision 
for irregular or handicapped pupils, further adjustment of the 
time schedule becomes imperative. The prudent teacher will 
respect established traditions in this matter, and submit any 
proposed alterations to the judgment of the principal. 

The first lessons and activities must articulate with the actual 
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level of achievement of the class. It is a great advantage to 
have a course of study that specifies what is to be accomplished 
in each grade each semester or even each month, but the new 
teacher must face the facts and adjust his approach to the pupils 
now present before him. If his class has satisfactorily com- 
pleted all the work prescribed for the previous grade, he is fortu- 
nate and can begin at the point indicated for the present grade. 
Usually there are difficulties; there may be general weaknesses 
in a given class, or a number of pupils may be deficient in one or 
more subjects. 

The incoming teacher wisely learns what specific phases of 
school work were emphasized by the teacher of the previous year. 
Where possible, he will observe some of the work of a class that 
is scheduled to come under his guidance in the coming year. 
Unfortunately, the manner of assigning teachers in the parish 
school system makes it impossible for teaching Sisters to become 
acquainted with a future class. There are distinct advantages 
to teachers and to schools in knowing teacher assignments long 
in advance of their effective date. 

The class records of a previous teacher should contain much 
information of value to a new teacher. The latter will codrdinate 
his efforts with those of the former in all matters that promote 
the best interests of the child. He will, for instance, continue 
a definite program of work designed to correct defects or to supply 
acondition. He will carry on in the fixing of the habits of speech, 
or carriage, or good manners, that were the special solicitude of 
a previous teacher. ‘Because of the frequent changes of teachers 
in American schools, and especially in rural schools,” writes 
Bagley,' “it often happens that promising beginnings are made 
by conscientious and intelligent teachers only to be lost because 
their successors fail to find out what has been done.”’ It is more 
vital to adjust schoolwork to the needs and the development of 
the pupils than to comply meticulously with every requirement 
of the course of study. 

In the very first hour of the first school day the incoming 
teacher gets acquainted with his pupils, completes their classifi- 
cation and enrollment, assigns seats, creates a classroom atmos- 
phere, and sees to it that all pupils feel at home and are at work. 
Every pupil likes to know his teacher’s name and to have his 
own name known to the teacher. It is good procedure to con- 
struct a seating chart by having each child pass in order before 
the teacher’s desk and give the teacher his name; the name is 
entered on the seating chart or plat. The teacher may then 


1 “The Classroom Teacher” (Chicago, 1927), p. 45. 
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write his own name on the blackboard. The calling of the roll 
will help to fix the pupils’ names in his memory. 

With every pupil properly enrolled and seated, the teacher is 
ready to complete the organization of school activities. It may 
be necessary to carry the daily program on the blackboard until 
it becomes easy for the pupil to recall the next work at each 
succeeding period of the day. Equipped with the required text- 
books, by purchase or by loan from the school, the pupil is 
ready for work. The teacher will plan to have standard sessions 
in all basic subjects on this first day of school, and to make 
definite assignments in all subjects, basic and accessory, for the 
second day of school. 

The recess periods should be observed as specified in the daily 
program, and all classes should meet in the afternoon as scheduled. 
The first day is a full-time attendance day and not merely a day 
in preparation for school. Much of the work is of a review 
type, for the pupils did not come to school with prepared assign- 
ments. These reviews will reveal points of attack for the suc- 
ceeding assignments, and will give a fairly adequate picture of 
the caliber of the class. The teacher must elicit some response 
from every pupil. He is alert to note where response fails (in 
word, in act, or even in posture or facial muscles), and may detect 
wherein he must modify plans that call for work beyond the 
capacity of his class. The first day is “rapport day.’’ The 
intelligent teacher does not allow the best-laid plan to enslave 
him, but retains his capacity for adjustment. 

This process of adjustment is continuous. He knows what is 
to be done and plans in advance how to do it, but his plan is 
flexible and capable of adjustment to the demands of a deeper 
knowledge of the peculiar aptitudes, interests, abilities, habits 
and temperaments of the group of living, pulsing, sentient human 
beings that are under his guidance for the vast space of a precious 
year in their young lives. 

The first day forecasts the year. Readiness, system, orderly 
procedure, and an all-day school are its watchwords. 

















Answers to Questions 


‘“‘War Time’”’ and the Eucharistic Fast 


Question: In regard to the Eucharistic fast and the Church’s law of 
abstinence, may a person deviate from the common custom of the place 
and follow the local true time, or the mean time, or the legal time, or any 
of the several other ways of computing time? In other words, it is 
twelve o’clock midnight according to the time commonly followed in a 
place, and according to some other system of marking time it is not yet 
midnight. May one take advantage of the difference in reference to the 
law of abstinence or the Eucharistic fast? 

Again, if a person is permitted to make use of that difference in time 
and eats meat at 12:30 by the time commonly followed in a place, when 
according to some other system of marking time it is only 11:30 (Thurs- 
day night), must he wait until twenty-four hours later to eat meat, or 
may he revert again to the time commonly followed in the place and thus 
wait only twenty-three hours? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: Although questions similar to the above have been 
repeatedly answered, there is a new aspect introduced by the 
so-called ‘‘war time,’’ which may be overlooked in the computa- 
tion of time. The liberty of choosing any legal system of time, 
standard or local (whether mean or true local), is permitted by 
the Church in regard to the Eucharistic fast and abstinence. 
The question may be raised concerning the legality of standard 
time during the war; for a Decision of the Holy See declares that 
zone time (and such standard time is) must be legal in the place 
before it can be followed. In our country “war time” has sup- 
planted standard time as the legal time, and hence the latter can- 
not be followed. But that still leaves strictly natural or solar 
time and mean solar time. Hence, there will not be a great deal 
of difference in many places except east of the meridian in each 
zone where the difference between sun time and war time will be 
more than an hour. But, of course, actual sun time or average 
sun time can be followed. 

One time can be followed for abstinence and another for the 
Eucharistic fast or for the Lenten Fast. And each day the 
convenient time can be followed for the same action and always 
for different actions. This seems to bring about contradictions, 
but these are inevitable if the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber is to be promoted. Some canonists call the midnight period 
from twelve to one a neutral period, since it can be computed 
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in two ways by the same individual. The lawgiver surely knows 
the seeming contradictions. 


Valid Enrollment in the Miraculous Medal 


Question: (1) Is it necessary for validity in the enrollment of the 
Miraculous Medal to place the medal on a string around the neck of 
the recipient? What is to be said if the priest places the medal on 
the shoulder as with the Five Scapulars? 

(2) Is it permitted at any time to accept an offering after imparting 
blessings of religious articles, the churching of women, etc.? 

(3) Ifa blessed rosary is sold, does it lose both its blessing and in- 
dulgence, or the indulgence alone? 

READER. 


Answer: (1) In the rite of enrollment as prescribed by the 
Congregation of Rites, April 19, 1895, and approved by Pope Leo 
XIII, nothing is said as to the exact manner in which the medal 
is to be placed on the recipient. However, the traditional 
manner of imposing the Miraculous Medal has been to put the 
Medal on a string or ribbon and place it around the neck of the 
person. Whether this condition is necessary for validity, is not 
certain. Reasoning a pari from the imposition of the Scapulars, 
this condition would not affect the validity (Beringer, I, n. 927), 
if it were placed on the shoulder instead. Nevertheless, in view 
of the common practice, we believe it advisable to follow the man- 
ner above described. 

(2) There is nothing objectionable in accepting offerings thus 
made. 

(3) Selling blessed articles causes the loss of the indulgence, 
not the blessing unless they are exposed for public sale (Canon 
1305, n. 1). 


Convert Levites and Parish Affiliations 


Question: Two young men from the same parish, one a converted 
assistant Protestant preacher, enter a seminary together as classmates. 
For some reason entirely unknown to his pastor, the convert seems to 
have misrepresented his status to the seminary, as his proper pastor was 
never asked for letters of recommendation, nor did he ever receive a 
“vacation questionnaire” concerning the convert, as he did concerning 
the other seminarian. When the time arrived for promotion to Orders, 
minor and major, having received no notice of it, the pastor did not an- 
nounce it as required by Canon 998, §§ 1-2, and by our diocesan statutes. 
On the approach of the convert’s ordination and First Mass, the same 
procedure was followed. His First Mass was celebrated with due pomp 
and ceremony in a parish much larger and more important than the one 
in which he had lived before his ordination, and this fact was known to 
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the whole community; however, still no reason or explanation was 
forthcoming. 

As another very similar case is pending, I would be grateful to have 
canonical references on the question (if such there are), and to have 
your opinion on the canonical correctness and clerical etiquette of the 
foregoing case. 

PASTOR. 


Answer: Undoubtedly the parental residence of a convert son 
or daughter gives parish affiliation while that son or daughter 
resides with the parents. However, if that son receives clerical 
tonsure, he forthwith acquires diocesan domicile in the diocese of 
incardination and quasi-domicile in the place he stays during the 
greater part of the year. If he were to die in the parental home 
before he acquires a domicile of his own, he could be buried from 
there, or from the place of actual abode, or from the seminary as 
the place of his quasi-domicile. 

True, Canon 999 prescribes that the banns of Sacred Orders be 
announced in the parish church of each secular candidate for 
Orders; but the Ordinary has power to dispense from this or to 
use other methods of publication. Likewise, the proper pastor 
(in the sense of the parental pastor) should be interrogated about 
the candidate’s fitness before tonsure especially, and the annual 
vacation letter should be sent to that pastor. The vacation letter 
generally is sent through the Chancery and the letters of inter- 
rogation always so. Hence, the Ordinary is presumed to know 
that the convert levite is living under the surveillance of a pastor 
other than the pastor of parental residence. This pastor is, 
maybe, in charge of the church where the levite convert was re- 
ceived. And surely the Ordinary is acting within his rights if he 
allows the levite convert to keep up a quasi-affiliation with the 
church of his reception. 

As for the place of First Mass, that is a matter of the levite’s 
own prudent choice, since it is in no sense a parochial function. 
Ordinarily, of course, this is the place of the parish domicile, 
although sometimes good taste will dictate that it be the church 
of the parents’ former domicile, the parish where the young priest 
grew up and developed his vocation. Again it does seem natural 
for the convert to choose the parish of his reception into the 
Church, especially if he has kept up his association with this 
parish alone. 

I see nothing irregular in the conduct inquired about, if the 
conditions mentioned were present. For by universal practice 
converts are baptized in the church that they elect to receive in- 
structions in. And one of our archbishops, who was most careful 
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in respecting parochial rights, declared in his synodal statutes 
that he would gladly give permission for a convert girl to be mar- 
ried in the church of her baptism. Our levite convert, to be sure, 
is blameworthy if the diocesan authorities did not explicitly or 
implicitly permit the line of conduct described. 


Parishioner Here, Parish There 


Questions: (a) Can an Ordinary grant permission to a parishioner 
of one parish to belong to another parish? (b) How long and for what 
period of time can such be granted? (c) Can such a permission be 
renewed? (d) For the sake of harmony should both pastors be notified 


of such permission? 
PASTOR. 


Answer: Canonists have always held that an Ordinary for a 
just and proportional cause can allow an individual or a family 
materially in one parish to be legally in another parish. The 
natural law forbids an Ordinary to do this on such a large scale 
as to diminish substantially the returns of the parish of actual as 
opposed to legal residence. Canon 464, § 1, does say that the 
pastor is obligated to care for all in his parish not legitimately 
exempt. Then clause two declares that a bishop for a just and 
grave cause can exempt religious families and pious institutes 
within the territory and not exempt by common law. But this 
Canon does not change the previous practice and does not of 
itself forbid that private individuals and families be made par- 
ishioners of another parish through legal or fictional residence in 
that other parish. 

Again it is true that Canon 216 forbids new parishes to be 
formed on the basis of language or on merely family or personal 
lines. Yet, such parishes previously formed remain, and they 
cannot be abolished without an Apostolic Indult. Something 
similar to exempting individuals and families from their local 
pastor happens every day when bishops permit baptisms, mar- 
riages, and funerals in other parishes. This right of allowing 
individuals and families to be in one parish by mere residence and 
in another by fictional law appears to be only the lesser exercise 
of the right to divide or dismember parishes under that high 
principle of government, “Salus populi suprema lex est.” 

(b) The permission may be given temporarily or permanently 
as the circumstances warrant. 

(c) Yes; permission to renew the permission is included in 
the right to grant permanent affiliation. 

(d) Good order would seem to dictate that both pastors be 
officially notified of the change of affiliation by the Chancery. 
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However, let us here remark that throughout the country, by 
reason of the transition from language parishes to English- 
speaking parishes, we have all sorts of de facto parishioners. 
Here are the O’Briens. They live nine blocks from St. Patrick’s 
Church, whose pastor claims them because of their Gaelic lineage. 
They live one-half block from St. Boniface’s Church, and go to 
St. Boniface’s Church because it is so much more convenient. 
The pastor of St. Boniface’s parish was born an American, as was 
his father. The pastor of St. Patrick’s has been naturalized an 
American. Bishops know of these de facto parishioners and say 
nothing. It is hard to see how they can do anything else but 
tolerate the changing practice—the practice which will eventually 
result in all those parishes that are now de facto English-speaking 
parishes becoming de jure exclusively territorial parishes. Rome, 
we understand, has already given bishops authority to proceed in 
this matter, saving one or two exceptions. 


Marriage Form and ‘‘ab Acatholicis Nati’’ 


Question: The answer to my inquiry seems so obvious that I hesitate 
to bother you to confirm my impression; but if it should be possibly 
incorrect, correct it. 

Mary, superadulta, wishes to marry Ray, who grew up without the 
practice of any religion, married a non-Catholic, and is now civilly 
divorced. Ray was baptized as an infant when his parents were re- 
ceived into the Church. Now, since he was born of non-Catholic par- 
ents and brought up in no religion or false religion from infancy, is he not 
exempt from the marriage form; and therefore, is not his civil or minis- 
terial marriage valid? 

FERE CERTUS. 


Answer: By no means. Such a snap judgment would be most 
unfair and perhaps subjectively calamitous. The exception to 
Canon 1099, § 1, does not and cannot mean children baptized 
in the Catholic Church of convert parents. But it manifestly 
means children baptized in the Catholic Church of non-Catholic 
parents (at least one non-Catholic parent), and then brought up 
from infancy with no religion or false religion. What difference 
is there between the children of convert parents and the children 
of native-born Catholic parents? Here we must look into the 
purpose of the law if we are going to interpret the law rightly. 


Devotional Mass without Server 


Question: Do I understand you to say that a priest cannot offer a 
Mass of devotion without a server or a parish Mass on a weekday? 
Here I come off a journey, and it is either say Mass without a server 
or not say Mass atall. Or I go out to say the eight o’clock Mass in the 
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parish church, and I find that the appointed server is not at hand. DolI 
refuse to say that parish Mass, or must I first go to the Mulcahy home, 
eight blocks away, to get a hold of retarded Eustace? 

AMICUS PLATONIS DEFINENTIS ET DIVIDENTIS. 


Answer: No; no. Habitually a priest is not justified in saying 
a non-necessary Mass without a server. But in exceptional 
cases where it is relatively impossible to get a server, I see no 
compelling reason for not saying Mass, which is not merely of 
devotion. For what is provided for by Indult in stated conditions 
of an extraordinary nature, may be taken as a rule of conduct in 
honest exceptions. 


Extreme Unction and Electrocution 


Question: Does electrocution deprive the dying criminal of the chance 


of being anointed? 
CHAPLAIN. 


Answer: Probably it does; because after the criminal receives 
the prescribed number of deadly currents, he is almost inevitably 
dead. However, there seems to be a probability that he may be 
living, and for that reason he should be given conditional Ex- 
treme Unction. We quote a prison chaplain on his method of 
procedure in these cases: “In answer to your inquiry about 
Extreme Unction given to men electrocuted, I would not want 
to speak for anyone else, but just for my own practice. Since 
three currents of electricity, 2500 volts each, are sent through 
the body of the condemned man, he is probably dead, but since 
only ‘probably,’ I give the one unction on the breast near the 
heart. The breast is uncovered so that the doctors may examine 
the heart. Before they make this examination, I anoint. The 
face, head and feet are covered, and since only one unction is 
given, I deem it proper to anoint as close to the head as possible 
instead of on the hands. Since he is immediately declared dead, 
I cannot see why we should continue with the other unctions 
after he is taken from the chair. This is my practice, and moral 
books do not give directions in such cases. However, I feel that 
we are acting in accord with Canon Law.” 


Missed Masses ‘‘pro Populo.’’—Was Church Validly Dedicated? 


Questions: (1) From 1924 to 1928 a pastor of a national parish did not 
persolve the Missa pro populo. He was under the impression that, 
as pastor of a language parish, he was not obliged to do so. He now is 
worried. Must he make up by applying just as many Masses for the 
parish of which he is pastor no longer? 
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(2) A new parish church was to be blessed. A priest was master of 
ceremonies. The officiating prelate used so much holy water that it 
began to be scarce after he had turned the first outside corner, and was 
approaching the middle section of the outside wall. In his simplicity 
the (priest) master of ceremonies ran to the faucet, filled a vessel with 
y water and made the sign of the cross over it as blessing. This water 
1 was then used for the rest of the church dedication. After many years, 
) 
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the priest wonders now and worries whether anything further has to be 
done in the matter. 
CONSULTUS CONSULENS. 


Answer: (1) Masses pro populo missed even in good faith 
are to be made up. The obligation is one of justice, and against 
such an obligation there can be no prescription. An unfilled 
Mass obligation is like the unwitting possession of alien goods; 
; these must be returned to the owner once their alien character 
is discovered, unless prescription has in the meantime been estab- 
lished—a thing not possible in Mass obligations. Canons 
466, 339, §6, and 1509 furnish the pertinent reasons for this answer. 
(2) The absence of actual holy water throughout the entire 
ceremony does not seem to pertain to the substance of the rite of 
dedication. But here formally blessed holy water was used for 
part of the ceremony, and informally blessed holy water was 
used for the rest. So I see no reason to worry now, for surely 
long use of the edifice in good faith has given it equivalent dedica- 
tion. The priest seems to have shown more resourcefulness than 
simplicity. 











Homiletic Part 


Gomilies on the Epistles of the Sundays and Feasts 
By Brian Mutcrew, O.F.M.Cap. 


Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Walking by the Spirit 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The subtle method and the simple method of learning to walk. 
(2) In spiritual walking explanation aids and practice perfects. 
(3) Practice in spiritual walking means consciousness of God. 
(4) It is a barrier against subtle, sinful desires. 
(5) It is your support in the first steps towards God, which are: 
(a) helping the sinner; 
(b) testing your work; 
(c) sharing your joys; 
(d) retaining spiritual energy. 
(6) These practices make spiritual walking a habit. 


Friends in Christ: A four-year-old little girl was disappointed in 
her new baby brother because he couldn’t walk. She stood by his 
cradle and explained to him that walking waseasy: “Stand straight up, 
and move first one foot and then the other one.’”’ But the baby just 
looked at her. Finally the little girl complained to her mother: 
““Mother, can you not get another baby? I even told him how to walk 
and he still refused to try.”” The mother smiled and said to her daugh- 
ter: “Teaching baby to walk is not as simple as it seems. When the 
time comes, and he is strong enough, mother will teach him to walk. 
All the explaining that you can do will not help him. He doesn’t 
understand what you are saying.” 

Teaching the baby to walk is not so simple as it seems. He knows 
nothing about balance and the codrdination of joints and muscles which 
are essential in walking. You must use a subtle method. The subtle 
method is practice. Balance and coérdination must be made part of 
the little fellow. There is only one type of walking that can be learned 
by the simple method of explaining and then expecting the person to 
practise for himself. This type of walking is called ‘walking by the 
Spirit.” In the Epistle for to-day the Apostle employs the simple 
method of explaining to you what you are to do and then expecting you 
to begin practising this walking by yourself. 


Practice in Walking by the Spirit 


Walking by the Spirit is easily explained. In fact, every one of you 
already has a correct idea of it. You know that it means simply taking 
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God with you everywhere you go. Your idea will be an aid to walking 
by the Spirit. Nevertheless, you must learn through practice to bal- 
ance your idea and codrdinate it with your everyday actions. Al- 
though you are not quite so helpless as the baby, still, you too must prac- 
tise if you are to walk with God. 

To clarify your idea of walking by the Spirit, watch a motor-bus ap- 
proach a railroad crossing. The driver stops the bus at every crossing. 
Some drivers must even open the door and assure themselves that no 
train is coming down the tracks. The trains may not use those tracks 
more than twice a week. Yet, twenty times a day the bus will stop, 
and the driver will assure himself before crossing. He is super-careful. 
The idea of walking by the Spirit works the same way. You may be 
tempted to sin just twice a week; yet, twenty times a day you should 
assure yourself that all is well between God and you, and that you are 
not going against God. It will not take more than twenty seconds, but 
you will be constantly on the alert—ever mindful that you are walking 
with God. The ideais: to walk by the Spirit you must be conscious of 
God all day long. 


Barrier against Sin 


Learning to balance your consciousness of God’s presence and co- 
ordinate it with your actions requires practice. Take for an example 
that sentence of the Apostle: ‘Let us not become desirous of vainglory, 
provoking one another, envying one another.”” Vainglory, provocation 
of others, and envy are subtle desires. They spring from feeling, not 
from good judgment. These desires are like flood waters; they swell 
up in the soul. Like the flood waters, they will rush wildly over the 
whole soul, engulfing not only the will but also the mind. You can 
always conceive what seems to be a reason for a desire that springs 
from feeling. However, you have no protection against a flood unless 
you build a barrier. Your barrier against these subtle sinful desires is 
the consciousness of God. Inspect that divine dyke twenty times a day. 
Then you will be able to rejoice when you see the mayor of your town 
pinning a medal upon the chest of one whom you think less worthy than 
yourself. Your soul will be free from envy, for you will be conscious of 
the fact that God Himself dwells within your breast. 


First Steps in Walking with God 


Baby would never learn to walk if all you taught him was to stand 
erect. Definite steps must be taken. Walking by the Spirit also re- 
quires definite, positive steps taken with God. You will recall that the 
basic principle for adherence to God has two sides, avoiding evil 
and doing good. The Epistle for to-day enumerates the first steps 
that you are to take. These steps are: helping the sinner, testing your 
own work, sharing your joys, and regaining your spiritual energy. 
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Helping the sinner is a definite step in walking by the Spirit. Here 
learn to distinguish between correcting and being a busybody. The 
golden art of minding your own business can be maintained while making 
a correction only if you realize that God’s business of sanctifying men 
is your business too. The Apostle says: ‘If a person is caught doing 
something wrong, you who are spiritual instruct such a one in the spirit 
of meekness.”” No correction given in the spirit of meekness contains 
any selfishness. To help a sinner, you must forget yourself and think 
only of God. In the comic strip you will find a good example of how not 
to act. It is an example based upon a distorted meekness, which is 
really selfishness. The example is ‘‘Mr. Milquetoast, the Timid Soul.” 
He is everybody’s “yes-man.” You cannot walk by the Spirit and be a 
Milquetoast. For the timid soul condones the actions of others simply 
because he is afraid to disagree. Helping the sinner by correcting him 
in the spirit of meekness means that you agree when God agrees, and 
inform the other person if God disagrees with his actions. 

Testing your work is a definite step in walking by the Spirit. Test 
your work by asking: ‘Why am I performing this act?’”’ For example, 
your neighbor’s wife is ill. There are three children in her family— 
three little faces that need to be washed three times a day. Naturally, 
you are inclined to do all you can to help. When you go into that home 
to wash those faces, you are for your neighbor the hand of Christ. That 
idea should be foremost n your own mind, too. It must be the reason 
why you help. If your sole purpose is to have the other neighbors in 
the block talk about how good you are, that is your reward. If you go 
conscious of the fact that you are working for God, in God’s place, every 
step you take in that home is a step with God. 


Sharing of Joys 


Sharing your joys is a definite step in walking by the Spirit. Here 
spiritual joys are the subject. Did you ever listen to a convert tell how 
wonderful it is to receive Holy Communion? Of course, you have. 
At the same time did you ever think that you do not have to be a convert 
Catholic to talk about the spiritual joys experienced? You, too, should 
stop by the convent now and then, and tell the Sister who taught you 
in school how much spiritual joy you have experienced through her ef- 
forts. The pastor will be glad to know of your joys, too. He saw to it 
that you learned about God. He will be encouraged in his work with 
others if some of the “old-timers” in the parish show enough apprecia- 
tion to stop and tell him the joys that they have experienced. Thesteps 
you take to share your spiritual joys are steps taken with God. 


Development of Spiritual Energy 


Retaining your spiritual energy enables you to continue walking by 
the Spirit. The day you made your First Holy Communion, you walked 
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back from the altar all dressed in white, your soul clothed in innocence, 
God in your heart. That day there was nothing bigger in your life than 
walking with God or by the Spirit. Try to maintain that same fervor by 
frequently walking down the aisle with God in your heart. This is 
possible if you maintain your innocence. Perhaps you may need a 
good confession to restore to your soul the spiritual vitamin of sanctify- 
ing grace. Do not delay, saying to yourself: “I will get enthusiastic 
one of these days and straighten out my accounts with God.” In the 
radio program called “Easy Aces” there is a character known as Alvin. 
Alvin’s story is ridiculous. Four years ago he was in an automobile 
accident. He hurt his leg a bit. He filed suit for five hundred dollars. 
His leg healed, but Alvin refused to go to work, fearing to lose the law- 
suit.. When you hear that story you immediately decide: “Alvin is 
just plain lazy.’’ Of course, he is. He could have earned that five 
hundred dollars in less than six months, and still had a good chance to 
win the suit. If you are to show any spiritual ambition, any desire to 
walk with God, you cannot be a spiritual Alvin and postpone looking 
for God until the day that everything is well with you. You must 
develop spiritual energy day for day. Regain and retain your first 
fervor by looking for God to-day. The steps that you take looking 
for God are steps taken with God. 

These little practices should constantly be before the minds of every 
one of you. You may call them “leading a good life,” ‘‘trying to do 
what is right,” “‘trying to be good and holy,” if you will; St. Paul called 
them ‘‘walking by the Spirit.” Learn them. Do them. Make them 
part of you. As soon as the baby makes balancing himself and co- 
ordinating his joints and muscles a part of himself, he walks with ease. 
In a short time he does not even think of hesitating or halting. Walking 
is just part of him, a second nature to him. In the spiritual life, if you 
learn to balance your consciousness of God dwelling in you and co- 
ordinate it with your actions, walking by the Spirit will in a short time 
be a second nature, a supernatural nature to you. The practices enu- 
merated in the Epistle for to-day will become part of you. They will 
take you closer and closer to God; they will perfect you. 


Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Power through the Spirit 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Two theories of power, mailed fist and inner man. 
(2) Power through the Spirit is the reflection of God in man. 
(3) Perfect reflection of power. 
(4) A course in developing this inner power. 
(a) Bend your knees. 
(b) Lift your hearts. 


(5) Bea perfect reflection of the power of God. 
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Friends in Christ: Is it not strange that the two men who wrote the 
two most popular theories of power should both have been prisoners at 
the time they wrote of power? Stranger still is the fact that neither 
man cut a commanding figure among men. Physically both were weak- 
looking men. But the strangest thing of all is the fact that the two 
prisoners, who lived long centuries apart but were (as we say) “‘both in 
the same boat,”’ should have had such different ideas about power. Per- 
haps, you are thinking that the difference in their ideas can be explained 
by their attitudes towards their imprisonment. Machiavelli, the 
prisoner who died in the sixteenth century, was bitter. St. Paul, the 
prisoner who died in the first century, suffered patiently and gloried 
in his trials. But there is a deeper reason for the difference between the 
theories of the two prisoners. The reason is that Machiavelli’s theory of 
power came from a man’s distorted brain, while St. Paul’s theory came 
from God. This divine theory calls for a building up, a developing of a 
man within himself. The power that it speaks of comes through the 
Holy Spirit. 


The Source of All Power 


Power through the Spirit is based upon the fact that God, the source 
of all power, dwells within a human soul. The same Spirit dwells within 
each human soul. He dwells there in the same manner. More power is 
given to that man in whose soul the presence of God shines forth more 
clearly. That is why St. Paul speaks of developing the inner man. 
You have all noticed the drops of dew that gather upon your front 
lawns every morning. You can learn from them how one and the 
same God can shine forth more clearly in some souls than in others. 
When the morning sun shines upon the dewdrops, each drop contains 
within itself a reflection of one and the same sun. But the sun forms a 
more powerful reflection in those drops which are in no way shaded, but 
are perfect mirrors for that sun. The Spirit of God is reflected more 
powerfully in those souls which are not shaded by sin, and are perfect 
mirrors for Him. The power of God which comes into the soul through 
His Spirit will grow stronger just as the shadows of sin wane and the 
soul becomes a more perfect mirror of God. 


The Story of Thomas Lio 


You know the story of the little Japanese boy, Thomas Lio. Thomas 
was crucified because he believed in Christ. Hanging upon his little 
cross, the boy who seemed so weak thanked God for having made 
him so strong. The very soldiers who had nailed him to the cross hung 
their heads in shame when they heard that prayer of thanks. They who 
seemed so strong appeared very weak before the little saint. The only 
claim Thomas had to power was the power in his spirit, the power that 
came from his soul. The only reason why he was stronger than the 
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men who crucified him was because the image of God, the power that 
comes through the Spirit, shone forth so clearly in him. He was a per- 
fect mirror for the Spirit to reflect Himself in. 

To-day you, too, must begin to reflect more powerfully the image, 
the power, of the Spirit of God in your own soul. You have all seen 
those glaring advertisements that read: “Are youaweakling? Are you 
thin? Do your ribs protrude? If such is the case, then send for our 
free booklet on how to develop big, bulging muscles. We will make a 
man of you.”” You laugh whenever you read these advertisements, be- 
cause they appeal to vanity rather than to truthfulness. The Epistle 
for to-day gives a course in developing the inner power of a man, the 
power that comes through the Spirit. The course does not appeal to 
vanity; it is based upon truth. The exercises listed are two in number: 
first, bend your knees in prayer that you may enliven your faith; sec- 
ond, lift your hearts in love “that you may be filled unto the fullness of 
God.” 


Bending Your Knees to Develop Power 


Power through the Spirit is developed by the exercise of bending your 
knees in prayer. This exercise enlivens faith. Faith is a mirror through 
which God reflects Himself in you. The stronger the faith, the stronger 
the reflection. Prayer is to faith like a windshield-wiper to your car. 
As the wiper swings back and forth, it removes spots and shines the 
windshield. As you swing up and down upon your knees, you remove 
doubts against faith and shine the mirror of your soul, thus enabling 
your soul to reflect God more clearly. There is a story told about a 
bootblack in Chicago. He was a weak little fellow, and the competi- 
tion for his corner was heavy. Several bigger boys offered to protect 
him for a share of his earnings. He refused, however, saying that he 
didn’t need their protection. He informed them that he had a way of 
protecting himself. Then one day a bigger boy came to his corner, 
whipped him, broke his box, and sent him crying down the street. He 
stopped in at the nearest church which was a half a block away. He 
walked up the aisle, his cap in his hand. He knelt before the Blessed 
Sacrament, and looking up through tear-filled eyes he said only one 
word: ‘Now.’ Pufling up the aisle behind him came a round-faced, 
Irish policeman. The policeman tapped him on the shoulder and said: 

“T saw it all, son, I chased that fellow. You go back to your corner. 
Everything is all right now.” 

Standing up with a big smile on his face, the little bootblack remarked : 

“When you kneel before Him, He even bosses the ‘cops’ around.” 

Friends, when you kneel before Him, you do get protection, you do 
get power. Power within yourself that enlivens your faith gives you 
confidence that you will overcome your difficulties. This power comes 
through His protecting Spirit. 
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Lifting Your Hearts Increases Your Power 


Power through the Spirit is also developed by lifting your hearts in 
love. The reason for lifting your hearts in love is that you may be 
filled “‘unto the fullness of God.”” Now, “God is love.”” St. John tells 
us that. Faith may be the mirror; but love is the actual reflection 
of God in you. Through love you have what God is. The more love 
you have for God, the more power you have from God. Some weeks ago 
you may have read the beautiful story of the young man who dropped in 
at his parish church every day at noon and made a little act of love. 
It seems that he caught the eye of the pastor. The pastor noticed 
that he went into church and right out again. One day he asked 
him: 

“Why are your visits such short ones?” 

The young man replied that he could not take the time to stay as long 
as he would like. He had to get back to work. All he had time to 
say was: “Jesus, this is Jimmie.” 

Some time later the priest was called to carry the Holy Viaticum to the 
young man. As he lifted the Host to place it upon Jimmie’s tongue, 
the priest declares he heard the words: “Jimmie, this is Jesus.’’ For 
his little acts of love, for the love that he had showered upon his God, 
Jimmie was in his last moments filled ‘‘unto the fullness of God.” God 
always acts that way. He may not always say so in such explicit 
terms. Nevertheless, He will come to fill your souls. He can tell you 
in your own hearts through the power of the Spirit that He has come to 
fill your hearts by letting you experience His love. 

To-day let us all say in the words of the Epistle that we will bend our 
knees to the Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and beg Him that He 
grant us from His glorious riches to be strengthened with power through 
His Spirit unto the progress of our inner selves. And then the promise 
given us by St. Paul, writing under the power of the Spirit, will be real- 
ized in everyone. The Apostle says that, if we are able to acccumplish 
all things in a measure far beyond what we ask or conceive, in keeping 
with the power that is at work in us, then to us will be glory in the Church 
and in Christ Jesus down through all the ages of time without end. 
This means that, if we develop ourselves through the exercises of prayer 
and love, the power that comes through the Spirit will shine forth per- 
fectly in us. 


Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Unity through the Spirit 


SYNOPSIS: (1) A bond of unity, a crippled hand. 
(2) Your bond of unity, peace through the Spirit. 
(3) How the Spirit entwines the bond. 

(a) Humility. 
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(b) Meekness. 

(c) Patience. 

(d) Love. 

(4) Use God’s means to be united. 


Friends in Christ: Ona train going from Kansas City to Saint Louis I 
met a man from Kentucky. His destination was Portland, Oregon. He 
was going to see his brother, whom he had not seen in some fifteen years. 
He had a sense of humor, and I decided to play upon it. So I asked him 
a question: 

“How will you know your brother after all these years? Someone 
may discover that you are from Kentucky, and walk up to you posing 
as your brother. They may rob you. You have no assurance—or have 
you?—that you will be able to tell whether the man you meet is your 
brother or not.” 

The man from Kentucky smiled and remarked: ‘‘Now, don’t you 
worry about it. I'll know him all right as soon as I shake hands with 
him. You see he lost three fingers from his right hand saving me from 
the shears of a cutting machine. That crippled hand is a bond of unity 
between us.” 


Peace as the Bond of Unity 


Friends, in the spiritual life you have a bond that unites you. It is 
the bond of peace spoken of in the Epistle for to-day. It comes to you 
through the Holy Spirit. It may be defined in the words of to-day’s 
Epistle as ‘“‘one Body and one Spirit, one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, 
one God and Father of all.’’ This unity through the Spirit is the oneness 
of all of you in all these things. With all these notes of unity which come 
to you through the Spirit who dwells in you, it is easy to recognize that 
there should be a common bond between you. Unfortunately, this bond 
of peace that should exist in all Christian hearts is often missing. So to- 
day look deeper into the Epistle and see if there is any reason that you 
can discover for a lack of the bond of peace i your own hearts and among 
one another. You will find that there are four ways of telling whether 
you are really united through the Spirit who dwelis in every one of you. 
The four clear-cut ways of making this discovery St. Paul enumerates. 
He says that to be really united in the Spirit you must walk “‘in a man- 
ner worthy of the calling with which you are called.”’ He then gives 
the four ways of knowing whether you are so walking or not, whether 
you are really united through the Spirit or not. The four ways are: 
humility, meekness, patience, and love. If these four virtues adorn 
your soul, then you are quite sure that you are united in the Spirit — 
sure that you have the common bond of peace in your own soul and to- 
wards your neighbor. 
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Humility and Meekness Preserve Unity 


The Holy Spirit uses humility as a means of preserving unity. Al- 
most every day in your newspaper you read of the heroic, yes of the 
supreme, sacrifice that one brother will make for another. The reason 
for it is plain. Brothers see a reflection of themselves in each other. 
There is a bond of unity between them. They came from the same 
stock. Now, in the spiritual life you know that all of you came from 
the same common Father, God. There is a supernatural bond of 
unity between you. It is a soul-bond. It is a mark upon your soul 
placed there by God. The mark of the bond is grace. Humility is 
a means to preserve that bond. It is a means to the unity in the Spirit. 
For humility demands of every one of you that you acknowledge God as 
your Heavenly Father and obey Him. And it also demands that you 
recognize one another as brothers, and unite in common love. It de- 
mands that you see a reflection of yourself in the man who sits beside 
you in church this morning. 

Meekness is a means of preserving unity. The Holy Spirit uses meek- 
ness, because it is a virtue opposed to anger. Anger is often the cause 
of a break in the bond of unity. The following story may be fiction, 
but it points a lesson. It is the story of twin brothers who were born to 
a King of France. The king did not know that he was the father of 
twins. For at the time they were born, the one child was hidden away 
for fear that there would be a conflict between them concerning which 
was to be king. Eventually the twins learned of each other’s existence. 
The one who had lived in the palace fearing that he would lose his throne 
flew into a rage every time his brother was mentioned. He refused to 
accept the fact that he was a twin. Eventually he connived to have 
his brother’s face hidden behind an iron mask, so that it would not haunt 
him. Peace was what this young man sought. Had he been in any 
sense of the word a meek young man, he would have welcomed the news 
of his brother’s existence. As a result of his violent anger, his subjects 
soon decided that he was mentally unbalanced. They hunted for the 
man in the iron mask, found him, and made him their king. They 
placed the raging prince within the vacated mask. Similar anger 
can often be detected between people who are said to be living in the 
bond of peace. Anger breaks that bond. That is why the Holy Spirit 
uses meekness, the opposite of anger, to point the way to unity through 
Himself. 

Unity Demands the Practice of Patience 


Unity through the Spirit demands the constant practice of patience. 
Patience is the power to bear with another, to forget your own likes 
and dislikes. It calls for unity in your everyday problems. You 
have heard the story of patient Job from Scripture. But have you 
heard the story of patient Mike Rollins from an Eastern coal-mining 
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town? Mike owned three houses. He was considered a prosperous 
man. He rented two of his houses, and made his home in the third. 
Most of the other houses in town were company houses, and the rent for 
them was taken from the miners’ pay. Not once during the whole 
spring season was Mike able to collect his rent. The prosperous man 
was usually poorer than his tenants. 

“Why,” Mike was asked, ‘‘do you not order those people to move?” 

He replied: ‘Where can they go? No one will rent them a house. 
These people cannot pay their rent. They appreciate what I am doing 
for them. Some day they will pay me. Maybe not in rent money, but 
surely in their good will.” 

The next time you feel inclined to act harshly towards one less for- 
tunate than yourself think of what Mike said. The point is, you will 
be repaid by good will for each patient sacrifice. You will be united to 
those about you if you make patient sacrifices. Patience comes from 
the Holy Spirit and it leads the souls of men to unity through Him. 


Love Is Indispensable for Unity 


The Holy Spirit uses love to point the way to unity through Himself. 
Love for others is the bond of unity between Christians. It is the peace- 
manufacturer for the whole world. Love is opposed to hate. Hate 
breaks the bond of unity. In the early days of the Church, martyrs 
walked into pagan arenas to die before selfish, sinful men. The very 
men who cried for the blood of Christians soon learned that the martyrs 
possessed something the pagans did not have. That something the 
martyrs possessed was love. There was a bond of unity among them—a 
unity that came from God Himself. The pagans asked about this 
strange God for whom men went singing to their death. They even 
remarked about how the Christians loved one another. They did 
not know it at the time, but these pagans were really discovering the 
bond of unity that unites men through the Spirit. By the bond of love 
which He used, the Holy Spirit changed the cry, ‘“The Christians to the 
lions,” into the beautiful prayer: ‘Praised be Jesus Christ!’ He 
united the Roman Empire in the one bond, the one Faith, the one Bap- 
tism, and the like, which are spoken of in to-day’s Epistle. This whole- 
sale unity came through the Spirit, because the hearts into which He 
poured His love were open and ready to receive it. The secret of unity 
through the Spirit can be your prize gift to-day. To be united through 
Him you must open your hearts to Him and to one another. 

To have unity through the Spirit, begin to-day to acquire the four 
virtues of humility, meekness, patience, and love. Try tosee that the 
God who dwells in you also dwells in your neighbor. As far as God is 
concerned, every one of you in this church this morning are united. 
He is one with all of you. Make the unity that comes through the Spirit 
your viewpoint, too. Work to replace thoughts of anger with meekness 
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towards those who provoke you. Be patient towards a less fortunate 
person, confident that you will be rewarded in tokens that may not 
have much value at the grocery store, but place the treasures of God at 
your disposal. Use the means that God selected. Work towards that 
day when you will all be perfectly united through and in the Spirit. 


Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Security through the Spirit 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Security or sympathy? 

(2) Spiritual security for all. 
(3) Security through dogged perseverance in little things. 
(4) Security through codperation with grace. 

(a) Example: girl who lost her memory. 

(b) Point: spiritual security not lost in a moment. 
(5) Security through adherence to Christ. 
(6) Security, when God walks ‘‘in your boots.” 

(a) Story of Texas cowboy. 

(b) Your chance to have Christ walk “‘in your boots.” 
(7) Your decision: “I want eternal security through the Spirit.” 


Friends in Christ: Advertisements ask: ‘In case of an accident, 
do you want ‘Cash or Sympathy’? ‘“‘Cash’”’ in this instance is a sub- 
stitute for ‘“‘security.”” The obvious answer that sprang to your lips 
when you first saw such an advertisement was: ‘“Iwantcash! I want 
security.” Few people prefer to glide through life with nothing stable 
to cling to. This desire for security exists in the spiritual life of the 
greater number of men. The purpose of to-day’s Epistle is to point out 
to you the way to spiritual security. 


Temporal and Eternal Unity 


It is the justifiable boast of parents in these days that they are provid- 
ing security for their children which they themselves did not enjoy 
For example, you have heard a father tell his son: ‘Now when I was 
your age, I was sent to work ina mill.’ It is another way of declaring: 
“I did not have the advantages that you have; my future was less secure 
than yours. Mine depended largely upon chance.” Yet, if you but 
look closely at the Epistle for to-day, you will discover that in the 
spiritual life no one’s future depends upon chance. There is an eternal 
security—a security that comes from God and does not change with suc- 
ceeding generations. It is the security of grace, the security that comes 
through the Holy Spirit. Do you want that security? If you do, you 
must begin to understand the meaning of God’s revealed word and direct 
your actions by your understanding. God will supply everything you 
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need through the work of the Holy Spirit save your codperation, your 
will to be secure in your spiritual life. 

Security through the Spirit is developed by dogged perseverance in 
little things. It works something like doing the weekly washing for the 
family. The soiled clothes are piled in the hampers. Collected to- 
gether, they have the appearance of a mountain. Every housewife 
knows that the only way to get them washed is to take them piece by 
piece and scrub. By two o’clock on Monday afternoon the last piece 
is fresh and clean. The wife beams with joy at the thought: ‘The 
clothes are all clean again.” By two o’clock she is not thinking of each 
individual blouse or pink pair of rompers that she cleansed. She is 
thinking only of the finished product, a clean wash. In the spiritual 
life the man who looks upon the trials that hamper his ascending to 
God as a mountain, must learn to take them one by one and clean his 
soul of them. He must learn that security through the Spirit is 
rooted in an act-for-act codperation with the grace of God. 


Security through Cooperation with Grace 


Coéperating with the grace of God is called bearing witness to Christ. 
The evidence of Christ in you is your security. Itis graded. The more 
you show forth Christ, the more secure you are. Your one chance to 
witness Christ in your actions comes from the grace-giving Spirit. Your 
spiritual security comes through the Spirit. The quicker you grasp that 
idea and make it part of you, the sooner your security through the Spirit 
will be a reality. 

Did you read the tragic story of the young New York girl who had 
lost her memory? The newspapers pictured her standing beside her 
father, looking at him with puzzled eyes, her face a perfect question 
mark. The many times she had climbed upon his knee and promised to 
be his little girl were all forgotten. The tears the father tried in vain to 
conceal, meant nothing to the young girl. She did not even know his 
name. Her world—once so stable, so secure, built upon a happy family 
life, centered about the little white cottage with the big rose bushes 
growing ivy-like up the front porch—had suddenly dropped out of her 
life. Now she looked through doubting eyes upon her own father. 
Her state was pitiable. Yet, her malady was accidental. The doctors 
called it amnesia. They declared that it was rare, that it was usually 
caused by the destruction of brain tissue. But complete loss of spiritual 
security is not rare. It is not caused suddenly. It is not an accident. 
It is the result of neglect, of carelessness with the grace of God, If day 
for day you open your souls to receive the grace of God through the 
Spirit, if you use that grace to bear witness to Christ in your actions, you 
are secure. You will never stand before your Heavenly Father and 
look at Him through doubting eyes. You will be made secure through 
the Spirit. 
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Security through Adherence to Christ 


Security through the Spirit requires the firmness of Christ in you. 
The words of Christ, ‘“My meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me 
that I might perfect His work,’’ must shine forth in your actions. Take, 
for example, a husband and father. Six days a week he stands at the 
lathe, turning out work for some one else. Six evenings a week he re- 
turns home tired and weary. If every evening upon his arrival at 
home he growls like a bear when the children laugh at their play, he 
will soon be labelled an ‘‘old bear’’ instead of ‘‘the picture of Christ’’ 
in the home. His lack is not gentleness but firmness. The idea of 
working all day and coming home to listen to the children at play is not 
firmly rooted in his soul as his way of doing ‘‘the will of Him that sent 
Me.” Security through the Spirit comes to those who are firm in their 
adherence to Christ the whole week through in their vocation in life. 

A Texas cowboy was thrown from his horse while riding a herd. 
The fall broke his leg. His companions were busy on other sections 
of the grazing land. The horse had made off with the canteen in which 
he carried his drinking water. The mishap occurred in the forenoon, 
while the sun scorched the earth. The unfortunate victim screamed in 
pain, but the surrounding hills took up his cry and hurled it back at him. 
The long afternoon wore slowly into a chilly evening. Just before the 
purple shadows of night enveloped the earth an old prospector ap- 
peared. Days before the same cowboy had laughed the old man to 
scorn. “You are no good,” he had declared, “you are just too lazy 
to work.” The night of the accident the cowboy remarked to the same 
prospector: “Barney, forget what I said the other night. Just remem- 
ber that when you walked over that hill to-night I thought I saw God 
in your boots.” 


The Test of Spiritual Security 


There is a way of testing whether or not you are receiving spiritual 
security through the Spirit. The test is not severe. Just determine 
for yourselves whether those who see you every day, see God “in your 
boots.’’ When the office force gathers in the corner to pass a smutty 
story around, are you one of the regulars? Have you always got a 
“better one’”’ than the other fellow? If so, do you think that they see 
God—or a fellow who is even worse than themselves—“in your boots’’? 
When you built that pretty white fence around your small backyard, it 
may never have occurred to you that Christ in your boots might one 
day want to lean upon it and stop lies and gossip that might soil the 
paint. But often that is just what He would like to do. Give Him 
free rein in your backyard, let Him walk in your boots everywhere you 
go. He will reward you by making your eternity secure through the 
grace-giving Spirit whose task it is to watch over your soul. 
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To-day resolve to make a decision. You have been asked in the 
words of the popular advertisement whether or not in case of an acci- 
dent you preferred ‘‘cash or sympathy.” When you read that ques- 
tion, all of you knew the answer; you wanted cash. Some of you even 
sent for the securities advertised. |The Epistle for to-day is not an ad- 
vertisement. It does not ask what you prefer or what you want. 
It explains how to get what you need. It tells you how to possess 
spiritual security. The method is one of bearing witness to Christ in 
your life, of adhering to God in your place in life, and of letting the 
rest of the world see Christ walking in your boots. The Holy Spirit 
will keep you walking towards God, towards your eternal happiness, 
if you will but turn your hearts to Him and open your souls to receive 
eternal security through Him. 








Book Reviews 


Crisis or Doom?—More or less every 
generation flatters itself that it is stand- 
ing at some important turning-point of 
history; frequently this is nothing more 
than a delusion of grandeur. In the 
present generation, however, the senti- 
ment of crisis or even of doom seems to 
be amply justified by the magnitude of 
the events that are taking place. Ac- 
cording to the view one entertains with 
regard to world government, one will look 
towards the future either with high hope 
or with the oppressive sense of inescap- 
able catastrophe. The majority of men 
are unanimous in the conviction that, 
if there is any hope for mankind, it can 
lie only in Christianity. 

It is with this vital question that Mr. 
De La Bedoyere’s keen and searching 
historical analysis deals. The author’s 
criticism is frank and honest, and often 
quite uncomplimentary to Catholics, 
but in this he merely echoes the severe 
strictures which the Popes at various 
times have passed on Catholic indiffer- 
ence and apathy. He makes the very 
pertinent remark that the words of the 
Supreme Pontiff can be effective only to 
the extent that they find full resonance in 
the body of Catholics dispersed over the 
world. In this he is right, for it is tragi- 
cally true that Papal exhortations fre- 
quently fall by the wayside or on stony 
soil. The best leadership is useless if 
there are no followers. 

What the writer calls the “Christian 
Crisis” consists in this: Will Christian- 
ity again become a social force effective 
in world reconstruction, or will it be re- 
duced to the status of a private religion 
concerned only with the salvation of indi- 
viduals? Since the Renaissance, and 
especially since the Reformation, the 
Church has progressively lost its influ- 

1 Christian Crisis. By Michael De La 
Bedoyere (The Macmillan Company, 
New York City). 


ence on worldly affairs. Rival forces 
arose, and tried to build up a better 
world on the rejection of Christian val- 
ues. These efforts have proved futile, 
as the present plight of the world suf- 
ficiently indicates. One of the tragedies 
of the secularization of society, culture, 
and civilization was the divided life 
forced on the individual Catholic, who in 
his personal life was governed by Chris- 
tian standards and in his public life 
accepted an entirely different set of prin- 
ciples. It certainly was an anomalous 
position, and brought a disturbing con- 
flict into the innermost soul. There is 
no more painful experience for an honest 
man than divided loyalty. 

Now the question is: How can Chris- 
tianity once more be made a social force 
in contemporary life? In general, the 
remedy will be the restoration of the 
unity of life in the individual and the re- 
construction of a truly corporate life 
among Catholics, first in the nation and 
then in the world. After that it will be 
possible to seek an alliance with other 
spiritual and moral forces which still 
survive in the world outside of the 
Church. Good men can be made to see 
that Christianity in fullest measure 
represents the spiritual, moral, social, 
and cultural values and ideals which they 
have in mind. On this basis a codpera- 
tion of all well-intentioned men and 
peoples will become possible. Aptly the 
author writes: ‘The world has to be 
taught by uncompromising Christian 
leadership and an all-around integrated 
Christian observance and practice that 
the philosophy of Christianity not only 
exists but actually interprets the wishes 
of all sincere and rightminded men.” 

The author does not indulge in a cheap 
optimism, nor does he conceal, either 
from himself or others, the difficulties 
involved in the task that confronts the 
Catholics of our times. Much has to be 
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undone, and grave blunders of the past 
will have to be rectified. Withal, the 
volume concludes on a hopeful note. 
The criticism of the author should be 
graciously accepted, for, unless the evil 
is thoroughly recognized, no remedy can 
be found. The world has reached a 
stage where half-hearted measures are of 


no avail. 
CHARLES BRUERL, PH.D. 


Mariana.'—The volume to be noticed 
somewhat briefly here is truly a multum 
in parvo, because the 296 beautifully 
printed pages contain quite a very no- 
table collection of interesting and very 
helpful details of Marian devotion es- 
pecially worth calling attention to here: 
(1) An Introduction of two pages giving 
the reader a bird’s-eye view of the his- 
tory of the Blessed de Montfort’s 
“Treatise on the True Devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin,” together with the reason 
for issuing the present edition with ‘‘the 
modifications introduced and the supple- 
ment which has been here added” in 
order to “help make this doctrine better 
known and easier to practise.”” This In- 
troduction is written by the Fathers of 
the Company of Mary, briefly called the 
“Montfort Fathers.” (2) A Preface to 
this Revised Edition contributed by His 
Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell. (3) The 
Original Translator’s Preface (i.e., the 
Preface written in the year 1862 by the 
great Oratorian, Father Faber). (4) 
The Treatise on Devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin (pp. 5-210). (5) A Supplement 
containing ‘‘Exercises and Prayers in the 
Spirit of True Devotion” (pp. 211-266). 
This Supplement comprises four sections: 
(a) Consecration (to Jesus through Mary, 
pp. 213-40), combining spiritual advice 
with the Latin and English texts of the 
Veni Creator hymn, the Ave Maris Stella 
hymn (Latin and English), a Litany of 
the Holy Ghost (for private use only), 
the Litany of the Blessed Virgin, the 


1 Treatise on the True Devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary... . Revised Edition 
(St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
N.J.). The Revised Edition is the work of 
Fathers of the Company of Mary (Mont- 
ort Fathers), Bay Shore, N. Y. 















Blessed de Montfort’s Prayer to Mary, 
the Magnificat (Latin and English), the 
Litany of the Holy Name of Jesus, the 
Litany of the Sacred Heart, Blessed de 
Montfort’s Prayer to Jesus, the ““O Jesus 
Living in Mary” prayer; (b) Practical 
Rule of Life, or Culture and Growth of 
the Tree of Life (pp. 241-245); (c) Little 
Crown of the Blessed Virgin Mary, The 
Holy Rosary (pp. 246-259); (d) The 
Archconfraternity of Mary Queen of 
Hearts. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Sex Guidance.—In the Pastoral Mus- 
ing appearing in this Review for April, 
it was stated that textbooks on this sub- 
ject were being prepared. They are ap- 
pearing now. The first work of some 
importance that came to the notice of 
this reviewer is ‘‘Sex Guidance in Family 
Life Education,” by Frances Bruce 
Strain.! It is a handbook for the teach- 
ers in public schools and contains about 
350 pages. The teaching of sex is to 
begin in the kindergarden, and to be 
continued through the grades and high 
school, and in adult conferences. Sex is 
treated from a physical, physiological 
and mechanical viewpoint; hence, the 
words sin, vice, morals, religion, etc., are 
not found in the book. The last three of 
the twelve chapters deal with the tech- 
nique of sex teaching, the conduct of 
counselling centers, and the qualifica- 
tions expected from teachers who engage 
in sex education and guidance. The 
bibliography found at the end of the 
volume is, with the exception of one or 
two books, not suitable for Catholics. 
However, the volume is very useful to 
educators, because it gives the reader an 
idea of what is being taught in the public 
schools and of the method by which the 
teaching isimparted. Unless priests and 
teachers in our schools know what young 
people may expect in this matter when 
leaving the parochial schools, they can- 
not provide a specific prophylaxis. 
Moreover, for an intelligent re-direction 
of young people found to have peculiar 


1The Macmillan New 
York City. 





Company, 
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ideas about sex life, the knowledge of the 
source whence they derive such ideas is of 
great help. Since the authoress of the 
book is already known in public educa- 
tional circles, the book may have a wide 
distribution and exercise a great influ- 
ence. 

Kian J. Hennricu, O.F.M. Cap., A.M. 


Good Sense in the Religious Life.— 
The right way of doing a thing is not 
only the most effective but also the 
easiest and most pleasant way. While 
this principle is recognized in practically 
all fields of endeavor, some teachers of 
the spiritual life persist in clinging to 
the notion that in the pursuit of per- 
fection the hard way is the right way. 
On that account they decline to avail 
themselves of the manifold helps which 
psychology offers those who strive after 
Christian virtue. Father Kempf enter- 
tains a more sensible view, and does not 
feel that it is wrong to smoothen the 
path of perfection by utilizing the data 
of psychological research.! Rightly he 
sees the application of psychology to the 
problems of the religious life chiefly in the 
exploitation of the emotional resources 
given to man in order to reinforce the 
will and to make arduous tasks less 
difficult. It is eminently true that joy 
and cheerfulness need not and should 
not be dissociated from the service of 
God, which, springing spontaneously 
from love, brings to the soul an over- 
flowing measure of happiness. Gloom is 
not the hallmark of sanctity, and the 
cult of sadness is foreign to the spirit 
of Christ. If holiness is natural to man, 
its practice cannot consistently be ac- 
companied by moroseness, despondency, 
and mental depression. The author gives 
utterance to an important, but often 
forgotten, truth when he writes: ‘‘Per- 
fection does not consist in always doing 
what we dislike.” 

The booklet contains a sound and 
sane, and what is more an attractive and 

1 New Things and Old. Some Psy- 
chological Aspects of the Religious Life. 
By the Reverend Joseph G. Kempf, 


Ph.D. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.). 


encouraging, presentation of the spiritual 
life. It strips asceticism of the unneces- 
sary austerity in which too often it is 
clothed. Religious communities will 
find it very much to their liking. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, Pa.D. 


Varia.—Prof. Dietrich von Hildebrand, 
formerly holder of the chair of philosophy 
at the Universities of Munich, Vienna, 
and Toulouse, and residing in this coun- 
try since 1941, is internationally known 
as an outstanding Catholic philosopher 
and writer. His latest book, which he 
presents to English readers under the 
title of ‘“‘Marriage,”! is by no means 
inferior in quality to his former book, 
“The Defense of Purity.”” The work 
here reviewed was originally written in 
German, but the translation is excellent. 
The book is divided into two parts of 32 
pages each. The first part is named 
“Love and Marriage,’’ and the second 
‘The Mystery of Sacramental Marriage.” 
In the first, the author demonstrates 
lucidly that marriage is like the per- 
fect union between the soul and Christ, 
because in human marriage also the 
actual core is love. In the second part, 
the thesis is that in sacramental marriage 
this love remains the core and essence 
but it is elevated to a mysterious com- 
munion of love and life in and for Christ. 
Hence, the author concludes, conjugal 
love constitutes a specific love of its 
own, independent of sexual pleasures, 
animal urges, and social considerations, 
because it is in its essence a complete 
mutual giving. This conception of 
marriage and of its essence and relations 
differs completely from that of material 
biologists, and destroys the foundation 
on which the “modern” psychologists 
and matrimonial advisers base their 
theories. This love is definite and de- 
cisive. All this is well explained, demon- 
strated, and substantiated. The sacra- 
mental dignity surrounds with a special 
halo the bond of love and its fruits, 
Christian life and offspring. Not every- 
thing is new in this book, but the whole 


1 Longmans, Green & Co., New York 
City and Toronto. 
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creates a new aspect of that feature of 
marriage called love. The volume, a 
real classic, was written for the general 
public, and will undoubtedly make an 
impression on thinking readers. It has 
special additional value for students of 
human and family relations, and for 
teachers and preachers of religion. It is 
truly Christian, and should be placed on 
the shelves of all public and private 
libraries. It will not duplicate any 
other book on its subject. 

“Prayer for All Men,” by Pierre 
Charles, S.J., has been translated by 
Rev. F. J. Sumner, and contains a 
Foreword by the Archbishop of Bir- 
mingham.? The title of this good book 
might be understood to mean that 
prayer is to be exercised by all men, or 
that prayer should be an intercession for 
all men. The author presupposes the 
first, and enlarges upon the second idea 
in thirty-three short meditations. Our 
Lord instructed us and charity compels 
us to be unselfish and universal in our 
prayers, praying especially for the great 
intentions of Christ and His Church. 
When we pray for the major things, our 
personal affairs will not suffer. This is 
the theme running through its 144 
closely printed pages. In the form of 
meditations or colloquies the author 
pictures the great needs, obligations, and 
intentions of the Church that demand 
the support of Christians by prayer, 
sufferings, sacrifices, or physical works. 
The meditations are illustrated by quo- 
tations, examples, and mental pictures. 
However, the book needs more than a 
cursory reading to discover its hidden 
beauty. Some of the meditations are 
true gems. The translation is good, and 
preserves some of the fine French flavor. 

“Youth in a Catholic Parish,” by 
Brother Augustine McCaffrey, F.S.C., 
A.M.,* is a doctoral dissertation and 
therefore more or less limited in scope 
and material. This, however, does not 
mean that it is not a good and useful 
book. Although the research is specific, 
the topics are quite general. There are 


2 P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City. 
* Catholic University, Washington, 
% v4 








chapters on youth and the parish, leisure, 
religion, home, morality, education, em- 
ployment, and the special problem of 
transiency. There are about one hun- 
dred tables and charts accompanying the 
text. It is heartening to see that the 
author lays special stress on Christian 
living in the problems treated. This is 
not always the case with other students, 
although it should be expected from 
Catholic writers. The research seems to 
have been painstakingly made, but one 
might differ with some of the conclusions 
drawn. Some judgments will always 
require as much experience as knowledge. 
Some disorders cannot be rectified by 
hard and fast rules. Considering the 
book as a whole, it may well be recom- 
mended. 

A number of smaller publications may 
be commented on more briefly. 

“The Greatest of These,’”’ by Marie 
J. F. Marmontel, is a series of sketches 
portraying St. Vincent de Paul as a 
shepherd boy, student, priest, slave, 
chaplain, organizer, founder, and Saint. 
It is well written, attractively printed 
and is illustrated by Ade de Bethune 
(Catechetical Guild, St. Paul, Minn.). 

Father Albert H. Dolan, O.Carm., 
presents ‘‘Homiletic Hints,” intended 
for seminarians and young priests. The 
booklet treats of the preparation, build- 
ing, and delivery of sermons. Father 
Ignatius Smith, O.P., writes in the 
Preface that the author compresses an 
enormous amount of information within 
seventy pages. With this, the present 
reviewer fully agrees (Carmelite Press, 
Englewood, N. J.). ‘‘Dare to Live,” a 
series of sermons by the same author for 
a novena to the Little Flower, has 
reached its third printing (same pub- 
lisher). 

Librarians will be interested in “‘A 
List of 5000 Catholic Authors,” by 
John A. Fitzgerald and Lawrence A. 
Frank. Although only an alphabetical 
list of ancient and modern writers with- 
out any classification as to subject or 
merit or writings, it will undoubtedly be 
helpful to librarians in public libraries in 
composing the Catholic catalogue (Con- 
tinental Press, Ilion, N. Y.). 
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Another reference work is the ‘“‘Bibli- 
ography of Economic Books and Pam- 
phlets by Catholic Authors, 1891-1941,” 
by Paul J. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D., and Cletus 
F. Dirksen, C.PP.S., M.A. It was 
originally written as a Master’s thesis 
and afterwards supplemented. The list 
is quite comprehensive, but is not anno- 
tated (Catholic University, Washington). 

Organists, choirmasters, and pastors 
interested in dignified congregational or 
choir singing will find it profitable to 
look at two publications prepared by 
Rev. William E. Campbell, M.A., Ph.D. 
In “‘Easy Notations for Singing the 
Proper of the Mass” (189 pages) are 
found the Masses for all Feasts of duplex 
rite, Sundays, Ember and Rogation 
Days, Vigils and Forty Hours. An ex- 
planation of how the book is to be used 
and other pertinent information are in- 
cluded, the notes being modern through- 
out. ‘‘Easy Notation Hymnal’ has an 
English and a Latin section. The former 
contains music and hymns that have 
passed the test of the Liturgical Music 
Censorship. The latter supplies the 
Common of various Masses (De Angelis, 
Requiem, etc.), and includes the fre- 
quently used liturgical hymns (St. An- 
thony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J.). 

“Gospel Movies” is an interesting 
series of four pamphlets, written by 
Placidus Kemp, O.S.B. The subjects 
are: Grace, Faith, Sin, and Wed in 
Christ (Illustrated, The Grail, St. Mein- 
rad, Ind.). ‘Are We Being Defeated?’’ 
by Rev. Daniel Ehman, C.SS.R., de- 
scribes the efforts of the League of St. 
Gerard (131 McCaul Street, Ontario, 
Canada) against birth-control. 

The Paulist Press (New York City) 
has made the following additions to its 
fine biographical pamphlets: ‘‘Paul the 
Apostle,” by Rev. Walter Sullivan, 
C.S.P., and ‘“‘Ignatius Loyola, The Sol- 
dier Saint,” by Rev. Gerald Treacy, S.J. 
This Press has also issued a temperance 
booklet by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., 
entitled ‘‘Why Drink?” 

K1L1an J. Hennricu, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


Useful Pamphlets.—For the informa- 
tion of pastors who keep a book rack in 
their churches we are giving a list of the 


pamphlets and booklets which have been 
recently received, adding when necessary 
brief indications of their contents. 
Religious—“‘School Year Religious 
Instruction Manual,”’ issued by the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine in three 
sections for the I and II, III-V, and 
VI-VIII grades.! ‘‘Up from the Mines,” 
a short biography of Father Michael 
Pro, S.J., by W. Patrick Donnelly, S.J.! 
“Catholic Notion of Faith,’”’ by Thomas 
N. O’Hare, and “Purposes of Our Eu- 
charistic Sacrifice,’’ by Gerald T. Back- 
field, S.T.D., are reprints of radio addres- 
ses.2_ “Arguments for the Existence of 
God,” by W. C. Donnelly, S.J. (in two 
parts), ‘“‘Catholic Practices,” by Canon 
F. E. Pritchard, ‘““‘The Magdalen” and 
“Apostle of the City” (St. Pniiip Neri) 
two biographies by J. L. McGovern; 
“Lights of Home,” by Frances Mac- 
Bride.* ‘Friends and Enemies of Hap- 
piness,”” by Father Dolan, O.Carm.‘ 
“The Eve of Marriage,” by Valerian 
Berger, O.S.B.; “Curb Thy Tongue,” 
by C. Treacy, S.J., in the Command- 
ments series.5 ‘‘The Man of Peace” 
(St. Francis), by Marion A. Habig, 
O.F.M., and “‘Saint Salvator of Horta,” 
by Leonard D. Perotti, O.F.M., two 
short biographies.' ‘‘Take Courage,” 
by Rev. Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D., fer- 
verinos for the faint of heart. ‘“‘The 
Demon Preacher,” by Columban Duffy, 
O.F.M., a drama of the fourteenth cen- 
tury based on an old Franciscan legend. 
Liturgical —“‘The Mass Year” is a 
practical liturgical almanac for 1942.’ 
“A Manual of Ceremonies for Subdea- 
cons,” by Method C. Billy, O.M.C.* 
‘‘What the Mass Is for You,”” by Gordon 
Krahe, O.F.M.! ‘“‘Confirmation,”’ by 
Rev. E. P. Reynolds.? ‘Family Life in 
Christ,’”’ by Therese Mueller, is a com- 
pendium of the liturgy in the home.® 
Kian J. Hennricu, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


1St. Anthony Guild Press. 

2 Our Sunday Visitor Press. 

3 Catholic Truth Society, London. 

4 The Carmelite Press, Englewood, N.J. 

5 The Paulist Press, New York City. 

* Mission Press, Techny, IIl. 

7 Abbey Press, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

8 St. Anthony-on-Hudson, Rensselaer, 
N. Y. 

® Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 





